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DRIVING  A RIVER  UP  A 


SKYSCRAPER 


SEVEN  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  a 
minute  pouring  out  from  three  nozzles  over 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  busy  streets  of 
Manhattan — a small  river  driven  skyward  77 
stories — that’s  the  service  afforded  by  the  G-E 
motorized  fire  pumps  of  the  famous  Chrysler 
building. 

During  a recent  test  these  pumps  developed  a 
pressure  of  58  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the 
77th  floor,  or  422  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch  at  the  basement  installation — a mighty 
test  for  drive  and  pump  alike.  A stunt?  No! 
Such  protection  must  be  maintained  as  long  as 
needed — on  a second’s  notice. 

Such  outstanding  performance  has  won  con- 
fidence for  the  hundreds  of  G-E  products.  This 
confidence  has  been  maintained  largely  through 
the  work  of  more  than  three  decades  of  college 
graduates  who  are  members  of  the  G-E 
organization. 


G-E  300-bp.  motor  driving  a Le  Courtenay  fire  pump 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Chrysler  building, 
New  York  City 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Order?  Given  Special  Attention 


Music  Remains  the  Fashion 

NOWADAYS,  there’s  more  of  a desire  to  be  able 
to  CREATE  MUSIC  OURSELVES.  Radio  has 
increased  appreciation  for  the  world’s  finest  art,  and 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  are  studying 
their  favorite  instruments.  The  time  spent  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  in  the  self-satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  play,  even  just  a little. 

Lyon  & Healy 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


"You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know" 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

( This  page  this  month  presents  a brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Miller.  It  is  written  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Hall,  of  the  Publicity  Bureau. — W.  F.  B.) 

The  Junior  Department  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music 

One  of  the  most  charming;  things  in  Oberlin  is  a glimpse  of 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Junior  department  o the 
Oberlin  Conservatory.  Children  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen 
— and  perhaps  some  younger  than  five  — about  a hundred  of 
them,  come  regularly  twice  a week,  for  private  piano  lessons  and 
for  class  instruction. 

The  other  morning,  a class  of  twelve  beginners,  small 
ones,  assembled.  Wraps  wriggled  out  of,  the  children  gathered 
in  a semi-circle  with  their  backs  to  the  piano,  and  identified  the 
pitch  of  notes  and  of  chords  played  at  random.  Then  the 
teacher  played  over  the  little  musical  “answer”  each  child  had 
written  as  home-work  to  a musical  “question”  given  them  the 
time  before.  There  were  four  measures  in  the  “question,”  and 
were  of  course  to  be  four  in  the  “answer.”  One  little  boy,  and 
only  one,  had  written  six,  and  was  greatly  abashed. 

After  this  they  wrote  out  the  “question”  for  next  time.  One 
of  the  teachers  played  it  over  on  the  piano ; the  children  identi- 
fied each  note,  and  the  other  teacher  wrote  it  on  the  board  to 
their  dictation.  Then  came  the  business  of  discovering  what  time  it  was  written  in.  The 
children  tried  counting  four  beats;  it  didn’t  fit.  Five  beats  would  not  work,  either,  but  six 
did.  So  the  time  got  settled  at  six-eight,  the  measures  were  marked  off,  and  the  “question” 
was  copied  laboriously  into  twelve  crumpled  note-books. 

Another  day,  a frank-looking,  rosy  boy  of  eleven  came  in  for  his  lesson.  He  began  by 
playing  some  compositions  he  himself  had  written  — a military  march  (he  had  been  to  West 
Point  and  come  home  impressed),  a Goblin  piece,  a Spanish  Dance  (he  had  caught 
the  rhythm  somewhere  and  made  up  his  own  tune),  and  Grandfather’s  Clock,  that  ticked  and 
struck.  All  these  compositions  were  fairly  long;  they  were  involved  and  changed  key  many 
times.  He  could  not  have  written  them  down  technically,  but  he  could  create  them,  and 
when  they  were  created  they  were  correct  in  form.  After  this,  he  settled  down  to  a clean- 
cut  Bach  Invention,  and  an  artistically-felt  Chopin  Prelude,  which  he  said  he  “liked  best.” 

His  eight-year-old  sister  came  in  immediately  afterwards  for  her  lesson.  She  played 
two  compositions  of  her  own,  “Balloons,”  and  “Mother  Goose  Funeral  March,”  which  she 
had  made  up  last  year  after  they  had  finished  a Mother  Goose  series  she  was  fond  of.  Then 
she,  too,  played  Bach  and  Chopin. 

The  main  significance  of  Mrs.  Miller’s  fourteen  years  as  head  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment has  been  her  great  desire  that  children  should  come  to  think  of  music  as  a natural  means 
of  expression,  not  something  shut  up  in  books  and  translated  laboriously  upon  occasion  on  the 
piano.  It  is  their  doll’s  lullaby  they  play,  their  tin  soldier’s  march  — and  later,  their  joy,  and 
their  sorrow. 

And  the  gift  to  look  on  music  this  way  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that  can  be  given. 


Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Miller 
Principal,  Children’s  Dept . 
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THE 

A CAPPELLA  CHOIR 

By.  Professor 
William  Theat  Upton 


One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  our  recent 
Oberlin  life  has  been  that  of  the  a cappella  choir. 

For  a long  time  many  of  us  have  felt  that  along  with 
the  broader,  more  massive  choral 
work  of  the  Musical  Union,  sup- 
ported and  amplified  by  its  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,  there 
should  go  also  the  more  intimate, 
detailed  work  of  a smaller  group 
of  unaccompanied  voices. 

It  seemed  that  with  our  large  student  body,  many  of 
them  studying  singing,  there  should  be  excellent  material 
for  such  a group.  Happily  during  the  past  two  years  we 
have  seen  this  very  ideal  developing  before  our  eyes. 

We  were  singularly  fortunate  in  finding  just  the  right 
man  for  this  work.  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen,  son  of  Dr.  F. 
Melius  Christiansen,  director  of  the  well-known  St. 
Olaf’s  Choir,  has  exactly  that  specialized  training  which 
fits  him  for  this  particular  task.  True  son  of  his  father, 
he  is  rapidly  bringing  our  own  a cappella  choir  to  such 
a stage  of  excellence  that  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  in  time  the  older,  more  famous  organization 
may  not  unwillingly  claim  ours  as  a worthy  younger 
sister. 


The  a cappella  singers  have  made  numerous  appear- 
ances in  chapel,  in  which  they  have  always  given  an  excel- 
lent account  of  themselves,  singing  with  ever  increasing 
assurance  and  artistic  effect.  During  this  current  year 
they  have  sung  the  following  numbers:  “The  Spirit  Also 
Helpeth  Us,  Bach,  (Double  chorus  motet)  ; “Plorate 
Filii  Israel,”  (Jephte),  Carissimi ; “Crusaders’  Hymn,” 
Arr.  by  F.  M.  Christiansen;  “Wake,  Awake,”  Nicolai; 
“From  Heaven  Above,”  Arr.  by  F.  M.  Christiansen;  “In 
Dulci  Jubilo,  Arr.  by  F.  M.  Christiansen;;  “Advent 
Motet,”  Schreck;  “Salvation  is  Created,”  Tschesnokof. 

A glance  at  this  program  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
a cappella  choir  has  already  successfully  passed  its  novi- 
tiate and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  won  a dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  life  of  Oberlin. 

When  and  if  the  interrupted  labors  of  the  Musical 
L nion  shall  be  resumed  under  more  favorable  financial 
conditions  and  with  adequate  provision  for  the  necessary 
preparation,  renewing  for  us  the  unforgetable  experience 
of  hearing  chorus,  soloists,  and  orchestras  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  works  as  the  Dream  of  Gerontius  and  others 
of  like  calibre,  thus  crowning  its  notable  pact  with  a 
still  more  fruitful  future;  and  when  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  find  at  its  side  the  a cappella  choir  giving  us  the 

best  of  that  rich  literature  which  is  peculiarly  its  own 

then,  indeed,  will  our  long  cherished  dream  of  the  choral 
future  of  Oberlin  come  to  a magnificent  realization. 


The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer 
of  Oberlin  College  for  1929-30  made  before  the  college 
trustees  in  November  and  issued 
MUCH  OF  in  printed  form  in  December  is 

INTEREST  IN  available  for  such  alumni  as  wish 

ANNUAL  report  them.  Some  alumni  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  keep  their 
names  on  the  regular  mailing  list  for  this  and  others  of 
the  College  publications. 

I hough  the  Alumni  Magazine  keeps  its  readers  in- 
formed on  the  general  news  of  the  campus  and  of  such 
action  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  as  seems  to  be  of  gen- 
er  interest  it  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  detail  found 
in  this  volume  issued  by  the  College.  There  is  though 
in  this  book  much  for  the  reader  who  would  know  more 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  College  and  the  develop- 
ments within  the  different  departments. 

In  Part  I President  Wilkins  gives  a general  survey 
of  the  year’s  work  and  present  conditions  within  the  in- 
stitution. He  discusses  finances,  the  great  need  for  new 
buildings,  the  work  of  his  office,  of  the  administrative 
staff  and  faculty,  the  students,  the  alumni,  and  other 
matters.  Part  II  comprises  the  supplementary  reports  of 
the  other  administrative  officers,  and  Part  III  is  given 
to  the  treasurer’s  statement. 

Organized  religion  on  the  campus  may  have  been 
much  modified  and  even  lessened  over  what  it  was  a 
decade  or  two  ago  and  yet  are  we  to  say 
that  the  students  are  not  interested  in  re- 
ligion ? We  think  not. 

The  College  long  since  removed  the 
compulsory  church  attendance  rule  and 
when  they  did  the  attendance  naturally 
dropped,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  normal 
Sunday  mornings  this  year  there  are  as  many  students  or 
more  students  in  pews  at  First  Church  than  there  are 
other  attendants.  It  is  true  that  there  is  now  only  one 
church  where  there  used  to  be  two,  and  only  one  service 
when  there  used  to  be  four,  but  relatively  speaking  it 
looks  as  if  the  students  were  as  interested  in  church  at- 
tendance as  their  elders. 

Last  month  the  sixth  Causey  Conference  had  as  its 
subject,  “ Religion  as  Resource.”  The  previous  Causey 
Conferences  had  been  well  attended,  comfortably  filling 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Men’s  Building,  but  this  one 
could  not  be  contained  in  the  room.  All  four  of  the 
sessions  had  such  a large  attendance  that  the  First  Church 
was  used  on  two  occasions  and  Finney  Chapel  two. 
From  the  attendance  and  the  questions  asked  of  the 
speakers  there  is  no  doubt  that  a large  share  of  the  stu- 
dents are  seekers  after  religious  truths. 


STUDENT 

INTEREST 

IN 

RELIGION 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Happy  Warrior 


I AM  about  to  give  a loose  to  what  the  eighteenth 
century'  would  have  called  my  “sensibility,”  and 
what  some  of  my  readers  are  sure  to  call  by  a harsher 
name.  But  I have  seen  an  old  friend  to  whom  I am 
much  attached,  and  I can  not  resist  expressing  my  pleasure 
in  this  renewal  of  our  acquaintance.  I have  his  photo- 
graph always  in  my  room  at  home,  but  that  is  a very 
different  thing  from  seeing  him  again  in  — so  to  speak  — - 
the  flesh.  Age,  however,  has  no  effect  upon  him,  and  I 
can  not  see  that  custom  stales  his  unquenchable  charm.  I 
admire  him  as  warmly  now  as  when  I first  met  him, 
twenty  years  ago. 

He  lives  in  the  Venetian  room  at  the  Uffizi,  but  he 
has  not  always  lived  there.  When  I first  knew  him  he 
inhabited  quite  a different  part  of  the  gallery,  and  I 
have  pursued  him  also  from  room  to  room  of  the  Pitti, 
according  as  the  whim  of  his  curator  placed  him  here 
or  there.  But  now  he  has  come  to  rest  in  what  I regard 
as  suitable  quarters,  where  his  dignity  is  recognized,  and 
he  can  receive  his  friends  in  the  midst  of  a company 
that  is  worthy  of  him.  Years  ago  I used  to  sit  down 
before  him  in  the  darkish  room  where  he  lived  and  watch 
the  tourists,  catalogue  in  hand,  peering  at  the  label  that 
indicated  his  doubtful  paternity.  As  the  name  was  un- 
familiar to  most  of  them,  they  seldom  troubled  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  his  face  and  passed  on  unknowing;  but  if, 
by  accident,  they  saw  him,  they  remained  to  worship, 
as  I did.  Such  ignoring  of  him,  I think,  is  no  longer 
possible,  for  he  dominates  the  room  that  he  inhabits. 

His  paternity  seems  to  be  no  longer  doubtful.  At 
least  the  name  of  the  author  of  his  being  has  not  after  it 
the  mark  of  interrogation  that  indicates  some  critic’s  more 
or  less  fortunate  guess.  It  is  given  as  Paulo  Morando 
Cavazzola,  and  he  therefore  belongs  to  that  engaging 
Veronese  company  of  which  another  and  much  better 
known  Paulo  is,  to  my  untrained  taste,  so  much  the 
least  engaging  member.  His  relatively  humble  origin 
has,  however,  at  least  one  advantage.  It  protects  him 
from  the  attentions  of  the  professional  copyists,  and  one 
therefore  does  not  run  the  risk  of  finding  him  blocked 
from  view  by  a huge  canvas,  before  which  prances  some 
puny  member  of  the  tribe,  exhibiting  his  incompetence. 

My  friend  is  modest,  like  his  origin.  He  is  a warrior 
in  armor,  attended  by  his  squire,  but  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  are  quite  wanting.  There  is  no  back- 
ground of  lurid,  battle-clouded  sky.  There  are  no  sump- 
tuous draperies  and  no  parade  of  trappings.  There  is  no 
train  of  attendants  — only  a young  boy,  fastening  his 
gorget,  who  sings  as  he  works.  There  is  no  colour  to 
mention  — only  the  dull  crimson  of  the  squire’s  garment 
and  the  brown  of  his  sleeves.  All  the  rest  is  the  play 
of  light  on  steel  and  bronze  and,  perhaps,  gold.  He  seems 
to  be  sitting  before  a table,  on  which  lie  his  hclment,  spurs, 
and  mace.  He  rests  his  hands  — such  beautiful,  vigorous, 
long-fingered  hands  they  are!  — on  his  cross-hilted  sword, 
which,  as  he  sits,  stands  before  him  as  tall  as  he.  And 


behind  him  the  squire  sings  at  his  task.  These  are  the 
simple  accessories,  splendidly  wrought,  but  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  head  and  hands  of  the  central 
figure.  One  sees  them,  but  one  does  not  heed  them,  until 
afterwards. 

Straight  out  of  the  picture  he  gazes  at  you,  with 
eyes  that  see  beyond  you.  He  is  being  made  ready  for  a 
task  that  will  call  forth  all  his  powers,  but  his  eyes  dream. 
One  can  imagine  such  a look  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
poets  and  students  and  painters  in  all  the  armies  of  the 
Great  War.  His  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  falls  back 
upon  his  shoulders,  but  there  is  no  touch  of  effeminacy 
in  the  firm  mouth  or  in  the  thoughtful,  waiting  eyes. 
His  skin  is  browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  his  hands,  as  I have  said,  are  firm  and  strong.  He  is 
physical  vigour  incarnate,  but  he  is  something  more. 

Who  is  he?  The  picture  is  called  a portrait,  and  a 
portrait  it  undoubtedly  is.  This  is  no  symbolic  fantasy, 
painted  from  a professional  model.  It  is  a record  of  an 
imposing  personality.  Is  he  a young  condottiere  like 
Guidarello  Guidarelli,  who  sleeps,  clad  in  full  armor, 
upon  his  tomb  in  Ravenna?  No  one,  so  far  as  I have 
learned,  has  ever  tried  to  guess.  One  would  like  to 
know  all  about  him  — the  stock  from  which  he  sprang, 
his  relations  with  other  men,  the  task  for  which  he  is 
girding  himself  at  this  moment.  But  there  is  a question 
still  more  urgent : what  is  he  trying  to  say  to  me  — to 
me  and  to  all  who  pass  by  and  let  their  eyes  meet  his, 
who  have  admired  and  wondered  at  him  for  four  hundred 
years?  I can,  of  course,  speak  only  for  myself,  but  this, 
or  something  like  this,  is  what  he  seems  to  say: 

“I  am  no  mere  expression  of  insolent  youthful  power. 
I am  no  symbol  of  the  brute  force  that,  as  this  world  goes, 
seems  to  underlie  all  the  wider  relations  of  men.  I am 
spirit  as  well  as  flesh.  But  I am  not  dedicated  to  any 
cause.  I am  not  a Mr.  Greatheart  nor  a St.  George. 
I am  simply  human  strength  at  its  mightiest  and  finest.  I 
serve  the  needs  of  the  hour,  but  I see  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  In  a world  where  most  men  are  weak  and 
short-sighted,  I am  forever  strong  and  far-seeing.  You 
can  not  make  me,  like  Samson,  grind  in  any  of  your  mills, 
but  it  is  I who  turn  the  wheels  of  all  your  mills.” 

I am  aware  that  I ought  not  to  let  myself  go  in  this 
moralizing  vein.  I am  dealing  with  a great  picture,  and 
I should  be  speaking  exclusively  of  color  and  composition, 
of  ears  and  hands,  of  schools  and  attributions.  But  I 
must  leave  all  that  to  the  critics.  This  man  is  my  friend 
and  benefactor.  In  his  presence  I can  think  of  but  one 
thing: 

This  is  the  Happy  Warrior!  This  is  he! 

Not  “happy,”  of  course,  in  our  light-hearted  sense  of 
“glad”;  not  latus,  but  felix;  not  joyful,  but  blessed. 

^ . 4.. 


/ / 


Pacific  Relations 

BY  J.  MERLE  DAVIS,  ’99 


J.  Merle  Davis,  who  contributes  the  following  article  on  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  is  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1899, 
M.A.  1908.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  in  1904,  and  later  was  in  graduate  study 
as  a Fellow  of  Hartford  Seminary  in  the  Universities  of  Leip- 
sig,  Gottingen  and  Munich.  The  next  fifteen  years  he  spent 
in  Japan  under  the  International  Committees  of  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
during  1923  and  1924  was  organizer  and  joint-director  of  the 
international  Survey  of  Race  Relations  on  toe  Pacific  Coast 
which  extended  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  In  19251  Mr.  Davis 
became  General  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
with  headquarters  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  He  resigned  from 
this  position  in  July  193 o to  become  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  and  Industrial  Research  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  at  Geneva. 


DURING  the  last  six  years  there  has  appeared  in  the 
Pacific  area  an  institution  which  illustrates  the  new 
role  that  public  opinion  is  playing  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was 
born  from  the  conviction  of  a few  leaders  in  Hawaii 
that  what  had  been  accomplished  in  achieving  inter-racial 
understanding  and  cooperation  in  these  islands  might  be 
measurably  achieved  in  the  Pacific-wide  area  by  the  use 
of  similar  methods  and  the  exercise  of  the  same  spirit 
of  good  will. 

The  Institute  was  created  five  and  a half  years  ago 
in  Honolulu  by  representatives  of  nine  nations  as  an 
unofficial  forum  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions of  international  relations  in  the  Pacific  area.  The 
Institute  has  thrown  much  light  on  controverted  issues, 
has  provided  a forum  for  the  frank  expression  of  public 
opinion,  has  reduced  international  tension  and  has  served 
as  a medium  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  area. 
Its  outstanding  characteristics  have  been,  first,  its  unofficial 
character,  with  the  consequent  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom from  the  limitations  of  acting  upon  instructions  or 
with  national  policies  to  uphold ; second,  its  avowed  aim 
of  tackling  the  controversial  questions  of  the  Pacific 
area,  and  uncovering  the  sources  of  present  and  potential 
friction ; third,  its  policy  of  bringing  together  representa- 
tives of  the  opposed  points  of  view  and  interests  in  the 
questions  to  be  discussed ; fourth,  the  wide  use  of  interim 
research  into  the  problems  to  be  discussed  at  its  confer- 
ences, as  a means  of  assembling  authoritative  and  adequate 
data  to  use  as  a basis  for  discussion.  Finally  the  Institute 
has  consistently  refrained  from  passing  resolutions,  making 
recommendations  or  identifying  itself  with  policies  or 
programmes  of  procedure.  The  Institute  through  its 
biennial  conference  provides  a forum  for  the  exchange 
of  international  opinion  on  matters  which  are  close  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  through  its  international 
research  groups  has  built  up  a fraternity  of  many  of  the 
best  minds  and  choicest  spirits  in  the  various  countries, 
who  are  cooperating  closely  for  the  common  good  of  the 
Pacific  area.  The  Institute  holds  biennial  conferences 
to  which  the  seven  national  member  groups  — Australia, 
Britain,  Canada,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  United 


States  — send  selected  representatives.  Three  such  meet- 
ings have  been  held  during  the  last  six  years,  and  the 
fourth  to  be  held  in  China  in  the  autumn  of  1931  is  now 
in  preparation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  in  Honolulu 
in  the  summer  of  1925,  was  busied  chiefly  with  the  prob 
lems  of  migrations,  cultural  relations,  and  standards  of 
living.  The  second  conference  convened  two  years  later, 
also  in  Hawaii,  was  faced  with  the  intricate  questions 
of  international  adjustment  in  China  and  with  the  bear- 
ings of  food  and  population  problems  upon  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  third  biennial  conference  of  the  Institute  was  held 
in  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  from  October 
to  November  9,  1929.  This  meeting  acquired  special 
significance  from  its  assembling  in  the  heart  of  the  Orient, 
from  its  eminent  personnel,  and  from  its  boldly  discussing 
several  of  the  questions  most  vital  to  the  interests  of 
Japan  and  China  and  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  Pacific. 

The  central  topic  on  the  agenda  of  the  Kyoto  confer- 
ence was  the  international  situation  in  Manchuria,  pic- 
turesquely termed  the  “Cockpit  of  Eastern  Asia.”  In  Man- 
churia the  frontiers  of  three  expanding  peoples  meet ; the 
economic  interests,  political  ambitions  and  sovereignty  of 
three  great  nations  — China,  Japan,  and  Russia  — are 
making  supremacy,  and  here  armed  conflict  has  been  immi- 
nent for  a generation. 

The  most  striking  achievement  of  the  Kyoto  Conference 
was  to  provide  a forum  where  the  principals  in  the  Man- 
churian dispute  could  face  to  face  state  their  grievances 
and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  possible  adjustment.  The 
conference  was  preceded  by  many  months  of  careful  re- 
search into  the  Manchuria  situation  by  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  British  and  American  groups.  These  research 
findings  were  pooled  and  became  the  basis  for  the  round 
table  discussions  and  a tribunal  before  which  individual 
statements  were  weighed. 

Discussion  revealed  that  China  regards  the  Manchuria 
question  primarily  as  one  of  political  sovereignty,  while 
Japan  considers  it  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  expe- 
diency. The  Chinese  demanded  an  answer  to  the  question, 
who  owns  South  Manchuria?  is  it  Chinese  or  Japanese 
soil?  and  they  were  fearful  lest  long  tenancy  by  Japan  and 
the  creation  of  enormous  vested  interests  in  railroads, 
cities  and  mines  would  eventually  prove  tantamount  to 
ownership.  The  Japanese  are  busily  developing  their 
lease-hold  in  South  Manchuria  upon  the  basis  of  treaty 
rights,  ( rights  which  the  Chinese  claim  were  wrested  from 
them  by  coercion),  and  point  to  the  great  practical  benefits 
to  both  China  and  Japan  alike,  growing  from  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  leased  territory  and  the  operation  of  their 
industries  and  railroads.  As  evidence  of  such  benefits  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  annual  immigration  into  South 
Manchuria  from  the  war-torn  provinces  of  northern  China 
is  approximately  one  million,  consisting  of  farmers  and 
laborers  attracted  by  the  peace  and  economic  opportunity 
created  by  Japanese  occupancy. 
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The  fact  that  a question  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  the  life  of  Japan  as  her  position  in  Manchuria  could  be 
discussed  at  an  international  conference  in  Kyoto,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  press  and  the  approval  of  public 
opinion,  was  in  itself  a striking  achievement.  Out  of  the 
round  tables  upon  Manchuria  was  formed  a permanent 
committee  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  leaders,  composed  of 
eminent  scholars,  men  of  affairs  and  financiers,  to  study 
the  questions  of  adjustment  involved. 

One  of  Japan’s  great  public  leaders,  for  many  years 
vice-president  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad  Company, 
and  a member  of  the  conference,  said  before  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  “I  was  hostile  to  the  plan  of  disscussing 
Manchuria  at  this  conference.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  use- 
less and  an  insult  to  Japan’s  national  honor,  but  I have 
already  changed  my  opinion.  I have  begun,  through  these 
round  table  discussions,  to  understand  the  Chinese  mind 
and  point  of  view  better  than  before,  and  I believe  the 
Chinese  delegates  are  beginning  to  understand  me  and  other 
hard-headed  Japanese  like  me.” 

Other  delicate  questions  discussed  at  the  round  tables 
were  extraterritoriality  and  foreign  concessions  in  China, 
land  utilization  and  population,  international  loans,  the 
conflict  between  modern  industrialism  and  indigenous 
cultures  and  diplomatic  machinery  in  the  Pacific. 

The  remoteness  of  the  Pacific  area  from  Geneva  and 
the  inadequate  functioning  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
this  part  of  the  world  were  advanced  as  arguments  for 
creating  a special  mechanism  for  international  cooperation 
and  control  in  the  Pacific.  There  followed  a debate  as 
to  whether  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was  not 
coming  forward  to  meet  just  their  regional  need.  A 
majority  of  the  members,  however,  did  not  consider  that 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  should  attempt  to 
assume  such  a role  and  believed  that  its  largest  usefulness 
was  in  the  field  of  unofficial  and  non-governmental 
activity. 

The  Japanese  conference  members  included  a number 
of  Japan’s  most  distinguished  citizens:  Dr.  I.  Nitobe,  for 
seven  years  associated  with  Sir  Eric  Drummond  as  under- 
secretarj'  general  of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  chairman 
of  the  Conference.  Among  his  colleagues  were  Hon. 
M.  Hanihara,  former  ambassador  to  America;  Baron 
Y.  Sakatani,  ex-minister  of  finance;  Count  Kabayama, 
president  of  the  Japan  Steel  Trust;  Mr.  Odagiri  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank;  Count  M.  Soyeshima;  Mr.  Mat- 
suoka,  former  vice-president  of  the  South  Mancuhria 
Railroad  Company;  the  editors  of  three  of  Japan’s  greatest 
dailies,  and  a score  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  experts  in  the  fields  of  International  Law, 
Economics,  History,  Anthropology,  Finance,  colonial 
activities,  transportation,  philosophy  and  education. 

The  British  Institute  Council  sent  a colorful  and  out- 
standing group  to  the  conference.  It  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hailsham,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  President 
of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  Baldwin  Cabinet.  With 
him  were  Malcolm  MacDonald,  son  of  the  Premier,  him- 
self a labor  leader  of  note,  young  Lord  Astor,  Hon.  Hugh 
Wyndham,  Dame  Edith  Lyttleton,  Professor  Webster, 
of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  Arnold  1 oynbee.  Lionel 


Curtis,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  and  several  of  England’s  outstand- 
ing business  men  in  China  were  also  present. 

The  American  group  included  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene, 
of  Lee,  Higginson  & Co.,  New  York;  Professor  James 
T.  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Keppel,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ; Hon.  Roland  Boyden 
of  Boston;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  III.,  with  many  edu- 
cators, business  men  and  journalists. 

Other  distinguished  groups  were  sent  from  China,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines.  A 
group  of  guests  were  present  from  Korea  and  observers 
from  Soviet  Russia,  France,  Netherlands,  East  India, 
and  Mexico.  The  League  of  Nations  was  represented 
by  three  officials  as  observers,  including  the  Hon.  Y.  Sugi- 
niura,  the  undersecretary  general,  while  the  International 
Labor  Office  sent  two  observers.  The  delegates  totaled 
208  and,  with  observers,  represented  thirteen  countries. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  demonstrating  a 
new  technique  in  international  relations.  Central  in  this 
technique  is  the  relation  of  facts  to  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  In  striking  contrast  to  all  precedent  in  inter- 
national communications,  instead  of  withholding  and 
manipulating  facts  after  the  fashion  of  a certain  type 
of  diplomacy,  it  places  all  the  data  obtainable  on  a given 
situation  upon  the  table  where  they  may  be  challenged 
by  all  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by  all. 

The  Institute  is  an  unofficial  movement  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific.  With  the  onward  sweep  of  democracy, 
international  relations  have  become  increasingly  the  peo- 
ples’ business  and  call  for  the  intelligent  participation  of 
the  people.  Public  opinion  today  is  the  final  tribunal 
by  which  a nation’s  policies  toward  her  neighbors  are 
judged,  and  universal  education  is  making  more  and  more 
impossible  the  manipulation  of  the  masses  as  pawns  on 
the  chessboards  of  governments. 

The  formulas  of  the  laboratory  and  economic  theorems 
are  becoming  a language  universally  recognized  around 
the  Pacific  basin,  a fact  of  great  promise  in  building  inter- 
national understanding.  The  private  nature  of  partici- 
pation in  Institute  conferences  makes  possible  a freedom 
of  interchange  and  frankness  of  speech  unknown  in  official 
exchanges.  This  aspect  of  the  Institute  has  already  been 
of  very  great  value  in  furnishing  to  governments  a type 
of  information  hitherto  unavailable  and  of  importance 
in  throwing  light  upon  their  foreign  policies. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  reckoning  with 
the  growing  interdependence  of  the  peoples  upon  one 
another.  Nations  are  increasingly  bound  together  by  an 
intricate  fabric  of  financial,  trade  and  cidture  exchanges 
whose  rupture  would  destroy  the  foundations  of  modern 
civilization.  Each  national  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  is  furnishing  its  quota  of  research 
activity,  information  and  support,  and  the  results  are 
pooled  for  the  common  good.  Antagonistic  opinions  and 
interests,  including  those  of  labor  and  capital,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  various  national  Institute  councils. 

The  Institute  aims  to  provide  a clearing  house  for  the 
mutual  exchange  and  interpretation  of  the  cultural  values 
of  the  widely  contrasted  civilizations  of  its  constituent 
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members.  It  has  a profound  belief  in  the  essential  need 
of  the  new  world  order  of  human  society  for  the  funda- 
mental values  that  each  member  of  that  society  has 
evolved.  This  attitude  of  the  Institute  was  aptly  char- 
acterized by  one  of  Japan’s  greatest  public  leaders  when 
he  said,  “What  we  Japanese  like  about  this  Institute  is 
its  spirit  of  give  and  take.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  it  is 
the  first  approach  of  the  West  to  the  Far  East  in  which 
she  did  not  have  something  to  sell  or  teach  or  preach.” 
The  governing  body  of  the  Institute  is  the  Pacific 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the 
constituent  National  Councils.  An  International  Research 
Committee  passes  upon  the  extensive  program  of  research 


that  is  being  conducted  by  the  National  Councils.  I he 
Institute’s  operating  budget  for  1929  amounted  to 
$116,000,  while  $75,000  additional  was  expended  upon 
international  research,  contributed  in  large  part  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  by  the  various  national  coun- 
cils. The  Institute  publishes  at  its  headquarters  in  Hono- 
lulu a monthly  journal  of  100  pages,  “Pacific  Affairs,” 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  area.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kyoto  conference,  a volume  of  700  pages, 
(the  University  of  Chicago  Press)  presents  a digest  of 
the  round  table  discussions,  selected  documents  prepared 
for  the  conference,  and  other  valuable  information  about 
the  Institute  and  the  Kyoto  meeting. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


THE  Conservatory  of  Music  did  not  happen  all  at 
once.  It  had  a foundation  like  all  other  institu- 
tions. That  foundation  was  one  which  covered  a long 
period  of  time.  In  fact,  the  musical  life  of  Oberlin  has 
been  almost  a century  in  extent.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  for  our  consideration. 

The  first  period  is  from  1835  to  1864.  That  was 
before  the  organizing  of  the  Conservatory  at  all.  The 
great  figure  in  that  period  was  George  N.  Allen,  a man 
trained  as  a musician,  highly  educated  in  other  directions 
as  well,  a man  whom  I did  not  myself  know,  but  of 
whom  I have  heard  only  great  and  beautiful  things ; a 
man  of  high  character,  of  great  devotion  and  of  a very 
wide  and  full  service  musically  to  Oberlin.  When  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment,  almost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  opportunity,  he  did  a great  work  and  all 
practically  alone.  Mr.  Allen  continued  from  1838  to 
1864  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Music.  They  made  a distinc- 
tion in  those  days  between  sacred  music  and  profane 
music.  I don’t  know  that  any  good  music  is  profane 
and  I don’t  believe  that  I would  say  so.  To  me,  music 
has  always  been  something  of  a divine  matter,  having  a 
character  not  of  this  world,  not  of  the  physical,  but  above 
that,  deeper  than  that,  ideal,  capable  of  arousing  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  and  of  providing  joy  that  is  of  a 
very'  sacred  nature.  I thought  that  as  a boy  six  years 
of  age,  and  I still  think  so  within  a few  weeks  of  being 
seventy'.  It  has  never  wearied  me  in  the  slightest,  but 
always  increased  in  interest  every  step  of  the  way.  I am 
sure  this  is  what  Mr.  Allen  thought  about  music.  He 
was  a violinist  of  excellent  ability. 

There  was  one  very  versatile  professor  in  Oberlin 
named  Charles  Henry  Churchill.  President  King  has 
two  of  his  names,  Henry  and  Churchill.  He  was  the 
man  who  made  the  first  organ  in  the  First  Church  before 
one  from  a regular  builder  could  be  afforded.  He  was 
a graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  I have  heard 
him  preach  sermons.  Later  he  was  Professor  of  Physics. 
There  were  very  few  things  he  could  not  do.  He  was 
active  also,  in  music,  in  fact  was  Professor  of  Music  for 
one  or  two  years. 


The  first  musical  organization  in  Oberlin  was  the 
First  Church  Choir.  You  can  see  how  old  it  is  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  was  organized  in  1835,  and  Mr.  Allen 
was  the  first  leader.  He  was  a student  at  that  time. 
Supplementary  to  the  choir  there  came  to  be  an  organ- 
ization called  the  Oberlin  Musical  Association,  which 
lasted  from  1847  to  i860.  It  was  a concert-giving  organ- 
ization. The  conductors  were  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Churchill  and  leaders  from  the  east.  The  singers  would 
practice  until  almost  ready  for  a public  performance  and 
then  send  for  someone  from  Boston  or  New  York  to 
come  and  conduct  the  concert. 

Afterwards  came  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  lasting 
from  i860  until  1929,  a long  period,  about  seventy  years. 
It  is  not  necessary'  to  go  into  the  things  accomplished 
bv  that  organization ; for  it  is  something  apart  from  my 
main  subject.  Perhaps  it  might  interest  y'ou,  however, 
to  know  that  I was  personally  active  in  it  from  1878  to 
1929,  with  a break  of  about  two  and  one-half  y'ears, 
after  1879,  when  I was  away  from  town.  You  will  have 
to  forgive  me  for  various  personal  allusions,  but  when 
one  has  entered  a school  as  long  ago  as  I did,  in  1869, 
when  Professor  Rice  was  still  a member  of  the  faculty, 
then  studied  for  ten  y'ears  until  1879,  the  y'ear  of  my 
graduation,  and  then  taught  consecutively  from  1882  up 
to  the  present  time,  that  is  about  all  of  one’s  life,  and 
when  I speak  of  the  Conservatory  it  is  very  much  like 
going  over  all  the  things  one  has  ever  done,  bad,  good, 
and  indifferent. 

After  that  first  period  came  the  second  one  which  had 
to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Conservatory',  first  as 
a private  school  in  1865,  by  John  P.  Morgan,  son  of 
Dr.  Morgan,  a very  distinguished  member  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  and  by  George  W.  Steele.  I do  not 
remember  anything  at  all  about  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Steele 
I remember  well. 

When  my  father  came  here  I was  six  years  of  age. 
I used  to  go  with  him  and  my  brother  to  the  First 
Church  and  hear  Mr.  Finney  preach,  and  Mr.  Steele 

* Founders’  Day  Address,  December  3rd,  1930. 
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play  on  the  organ.  It  used  to  excite  me  so  tremendously 
that  I would  home  and  out  into  the  yard,  where  we  had 
a buggy  — we  had  them  in  those  days  — put  a board 
across  in  front  of  the  rounds  in  the  rear  of  the  seat,  and 
sit  and  puli  those  rounds  as  if  I were  playing  the  organ 
for  all  I was  worth.  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Morgan  were 
both  gifted  men.  Mr.  Steele  stayed  in  Oberlin  only  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Morgan  less  than  that.  Mr.  Morgan 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  was,  I believe,  organist  in 
Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Steele  went  to  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. While  these  men  are  being  mentioned,  I ought 
to  speak  of  Smith  Penfield,  who  was  also  a very  able 
organist  and  the  first  one  in  First  Church.  The  organ 
there  was  put  in  in  1855.  Later,  Mr.  Penfield,  who 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1858,  went  to  New  York 
City',  and  played  in  Broadway  Tabernacle,  from  which 
place  President  Finney  came  to  Oberlin.  Both  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Steele  were  Leipsic  trained;  even  as 
early  as  that  Oberlin  men  went  abroad  to  study.  That 
indicates  what  has  always  been  true : Oberlin  men  have 
been  ambitious  for  the  best  training  possible. 

Professor  Rice  became  a member  of  the  faculty  in 
1869,  two  years  before  his  directorship.  He  became 
director  in  1871,  and  continued  so  until  his  death  in  1901. 
All  that  I have  to  say  this  morning  is  within  that  time 
limit.  I should  like  to  go  into  the  splendid  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  plajnnate  as  well  as  class- 
mate of  mine ; and  also  speak  about  the  hope  for  the 
future  which  we  are  sure  will  be  realized  in  Mr.  Shaw’s 
activity,  but  I cannot  speak  of  either  at  this  time.  Soon 
after  becoming  director  Professor  Rice  took  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  school  financially,  and  bore  that  responsi- 
bility until  1885  when  it  was  assumed  by  the  college,  and 
Professor  Rice  became  a salaried  officer.  Of  course 
the  Conservatory  has  become  the  strong  institution  it  is 
simply  because  it  has  had  such  strong  men  to  make  it  so. 
Professor  Rice  had  a great  many  fine  qualities.  He  was 
well  trained  as  a musician,  studied  also  in  Leipsic,  was 
himself  a pianist,  organist  and  theorist,  a fine  adminis- 
trator, and  at  the  same  time  a very  skilful  business  man. 
He  was  a very  unusual  person  in  practically  all  respects. 
He  was  a man  of  very  high  and  devoted  Christian  char- 
acter. It  is  very  foolish  for  us,  if  we  are  ever  disposed 
to  do  so,  to  forget  that  Oberlin  began  as  a Christian 
home  missionary  enterprise.  1 hat  is  what  gave  it  the 
inspiration  and  earnest  spirit  it  has  always  had.  Professor 
Rice  was  in  fullest  sympathy  with  these  highest  things. 
I have  heard  him  say  fifty  times  that  his  ideal  for  a 
musician  was  not  only  that  he  should  be  so  thoroughly 
trained  musically,  but  that  he  should  be  also  an  honest 
and  sincere  moral  and  Christian  character.  He  had  seen 
a good  many  musicians  not  of  that  type.  Professor  Rice 
felt  that  music  was  worth  studying  and  worth  taking 
hold  of  with  eamesness,  devotion,  and  wished  his  faculty 
to  share  this  conviction. 

Concerning  Professor  Rice  I will  only  add  that  having 
begun  my  study  with  him  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  him  all  my  life  until  he  died, 
I think  of  him  almost  as  a father.  It  is  impossible  to 
mention  all  who  have  taught  in  the  Conservatory.  I here 
have  been  too  many  to  make  this  practicable.  Some  of 


them  gave  two  or  three  years  of  service,  and  very  great 
service,  also;  but  none  can  be  mentioned  except  those 
who  taught  five  years  or  more,  and  I have  thus  divided 
the  period  between  1871  and  1901. 

The  first  period  is  from  1871  to  1875.  There  came 
first  Professor  Rice,  and  Mrs.  Rice,  able  supporter  of 
her  husband  in  the  vocal  department ; Miss  Wattles,  who 
is  now  well  and  active  at  ninety  years  of  age;  Miss  Net- 
tleton ; Mr.  Cady,  who  was  Mr.  Morrison’s  teacher; 
and  Mr.  Frank  M.  Davis.  From  1875  to  1881  there 
was  Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin,  who  was  afterwards  a 
professor  in  Oberlin  College,  and  later  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Mr.  Morrison;  and  Mr.  Carter,  who 
has  just  passed  away.  From  1881  to  1885,  named  in  the 
order  of  appointment,  the  four  who  came  next  were 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  Mr.  Doo- 
little. Mr.  Doolittle  and  I used  to  make  music  together, 
during  my  teaching  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  When  Professor 
Rice  wanted  a violin  teacher  I thought  of  Mr.  Doolittle 
and  suggested  him.  His  brother,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Doo- 
little, came  a little  later,  and  then  Mrs.  Sweet,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Morrison.  During  the  period  from  1885  to 
1893  came  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Demuth,  who  wrote  the  music 
of  the  Oberlin  Hymn  which  we  all  love  so  much.  The 
Doolittle  brothers,  Mr.  Demuth  and  I used  to  play  in 
string  quartets  together,  and  when  the  Conservatory 
needed  another  violin  teacher  I suggested  Mr.  Demuth. 
He  came  to  Oberlin  and  brought  his  talented  family 
with  him.  Charlotte  Demuth  was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
young  persons  we  have  ever  had.  Then  came,  also  in 
that  period,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Has- 
tings, Mrs.  Doolittle,  now  in  New  York,  Mr.  Barry, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Heacox.  From  1893  to  to 
1901  there  came  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 
Horner.  Now  you  can  see  how  long  some  of  us  have 
been  here,  and  more  than  half  of  those  named  have  been 
my  pupils. 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women  was 
first  filled  by  Mrs.  Woodford,  sister  of  Miss  Wattles; 
then  came  our  present  dean,  Miss  Nash.  There  have 
been  a number  of  librarians.  Professor  Martin,  who 
retired  from  Oberlin  a few  years  ago,  used  to  be  Con- 
servatory librarian,  and  I have  drawn  music  at  his  hands. 
Then  came  Miss  Brown,  and  Miss  Dixon.  Most  of  the 
teachers  whom  I have  named  have  given  a life  service 
to  the  Conservatory,  or  will  have  done  so  upon  retire- 
ment from  active  work,  and  none  of  them  have  now  much 
longer  to  teach. 

In  regard  to  Oberlin  musical  organizations  other 
than  those  already  mentioned,  we  had  choral  classes  taught 
by  Mr.  Heacox  and  Mr.  Gehrkcns.  Anyone  could  enter 
them,  and  of  course,  many  did,  and  learned  to  read  music 
there,  and  I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Public  School  Music  Course.  It  grew 
step  by  step  out  of  those  courses  until  it  became  the 
great  department  we  have  now. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  was  an  interesting  institu- 
tion. We  had  a double  bass  player  from  East  Oberlin  who 
ran  a farm  between  times.  We  had  a clarinet  from  a local 
tailor  shop,  and  a good  one,  too.  We  had  four  hands  at 
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tlie  piano.  Mr.  Morrison  played  the  upper  part  and  I the 
lower  part,  and  one  of  our  best  numbers  was  the  Marche 
Militaire  by  Schubert.  It  is  not  Schubert’s  greatest  compo- 
sition, but  we  played  it  with  enthusiasm.  Afterwards  I 
learned  the  trombone  in  my  father’s  barn  on  North  Main 
Street,  and  later  I played  it  in  the  orchestra.  The  or- 
chestra accompanied  my  piano  teacher  once  in  a concerto, 
and  there  was  one  very  accented  note  which  I sounded 
out  so  loudly  that  he  almost  lost  his  place  and  I got 
something  I did  not  expect.  Later  on  I played  the  violin 
and  then  the  viola.  We  often  played  the  Messiah  accom- 
paniment. We  used  to  have  it  sung  twice  every  winter. 
I do  not  know  that  we  ever  thought  the  orchestra  a very 
big  affair,  though  we  did  give  some  performances  out  of 
town.  We  had  occasional  concerts  by  visiting  orchestras. 
Professor  Rice  was  always  interested  in  getting  the  best 
possible  in  the  way  of  concerts  by  outside  artists.  We 
sometimes  made  trips  to  Cleveland.  1 he  first  one  I ever 
made  myself  was  when  ten  years  old,  I went  with  Pro- 
fessor Rice  to  the  old  armory  in  Cleveland  to  hear  Theo- 
dore Thomas’  orchestra.  I can  remember  what  a won- 
derful experience  it  was. 

The  College  Glee  Clubs  owe  a great  deal  to  the 
Conservatory.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the 
results  attained  if  we  did  not  have  men  and  women  with 
vocal  training. 

The  housing  and  equipment  of  the  Conservatory  was 
meager.  We  were  at  first  in  the  old  chapel  which  stood 
on  the  campus  opposite  Wright  Laboratory.  The  office 
was  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building,  and  the 
rehearsal  room  in  the  northwest  corner.  Professor  Rice 
stood  up  to  read  each  number  performed  at  the  recitals. 
Then  the  Conservatory'  had  rooms  over  Mr.  Comings’ 
store,  and  the  Library  was  where  Mr.  Rice’s  gallery  is 
now.  Later  we  had  Tappan  Hall.  The  building  was 
old  and  the  wind  blew  through  it  very  easily,  and  it  was 


rather  cold  most  of  the  time  during  the  winters.  It  was 
not  a very  desirable  home,  but  we  had  no  other  place 
to  go.  Then  we  went  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  which  stood  where  Warner  Hall  is  now.  Later 
we  had  the  first  unit  of  Warner  Hall,  dedicated  on 
December  20th,  1884.  It  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Warner  of  New  York  City.  '1  hey  were 
friends  of  Professor  Rice’s,  and  very  evidently  had  great 
respect  for  his  abilities.  I doubt  very  much  whether  a 
person  who  had  shown  less  capacity  for  development  of  a 
real  school  of  highest  ideals,  and  less  ability  to  handle 
money  well  would  have  ever  received  the  splendid  gift 
of  Warner  Hall.  Of  course,  that  gave  the  Conservatory 
a home,  and  made  possible  today  a very  different  situation 
from  that  which  would  have  existed  without  that 
building. 

There  is  much  more  I could  say,  but  I wish  only  to 
quote  what  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard,  father  of  Dr.  Fred  Leon- 
ard, not  many  years  ago  head  of  our  gymnasium,  said  in 
regard  to  the  Conservatory.  “It  is  the  creation  of  the 
noble  ambition,  the  indefatigable  energy,  and  the  wise 
management  of  Professor  Rice.”  That  is  a true  state- 
ment and  covers  the  ground  well.  I hope  someone  in  the 
future  will  give  you  the  history  of  what  has  been  done 
since  Professor  Rice’s  time ; Mr.  Morrison’s  work  as 
his  successor  was  of  a very'  high  order,  and  such  also 
Mr.  Shaw’s  is  proving  to  be. 

The  Conservatory  has  had  643  graduates,  if  the 
count  has  been  correct.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1874. 
Oberlin  has  sent  out  over  fifty  directors  of  music  depart- 
ments and  music  schools,  and  they'  are  in  very'  influential 
places.  There  are  a large  number  as  teachers  in  music 
faculties  everywhere.  They  are  respected  for  their  work, 
and  for  their  personal  worth.  We  shall  go  forward  on 
the  basis  of  enthusiasm  concerning  what  we  have  to  do, 
and  through  earnestness  in  the  doing  of  it. 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XVI.  Streets  and  Roads 

AS  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  this  series,  Main 
Street  was  the  first  street  opened  in  the  village. 
This  had  been  chopped  through  for  a county  highway 
by  a party  of  surveyors  some  time  before  Messrs.  Ship- 
herd  and  Stewart  came  on  the  ground.  However,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  settlers  came,  the  line  of  the 
street  was  thickly  overgrown  with  underbrush  and  so  was 
less  passable  than  the  dense  forest  along  its  way.  This 
had,  therefore,  to  be  cleared  all  over  again,  a task  which 
required  no  small  amount  of  labor. 

The  first  dwellings  were  on  the  east  side  of  this 
street  between  what  are  now  College  and  Lorain.  Some 
of  these  were  built  during  the  first  summer  when  Mr. 
Shipherd  was  in  the  east  gathering  his  colony.  Note  the 
following  from  one  of  the  early  colonists  to  Mr.  Ship- 
herd,  dated  June  11,  1833:  “The  brethren  have  mostly 


selected  and  procured  their  land  and  are  now  chopping 
their  village  lots,  which  will  make  a pleasant  opening  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road.”  A little  later,  mention  is  made 
of  houses  on  what  is  now  South  Main  street.  Moreover, 
the  first  saw  mill,  installed  in  October,  1833,  was  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Mill  (now  Vine),  and  so  the  street 
was  naturally  extended  to  that  point  at  once.  Mr.  Prin- 
gle Hamilton’s  house,  still  standing  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Hamilton  streets,  and  built  during 
this  first  year,  was  then  far  in  the  woods. 

The  next  streets  to  be  settled  were  East  College  and 
East  Lorain.  There  were  buildings  there  in  1834.  1° 

1835  two  houses  were  built  on  Professor  street,  one 
for  President  Mahan,  where  Warner  Hall  now  stands, 
the  other  for  Professor  Finney,  where  the  Chapel  stands. 
It  was  then  intended  to  have  all  the  professors’  houses 
on  this  street,  and  the  street  was  named  accordingly;  but 
this  hope  was  never  realized  — the  professors  preferred  to 
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select  their  own  building  sites.  At  that  time  Professor 
Street  did  not  extend  south  of  College  nor  north  of 
Lorain.  West  College  was  a mere  pocket,  ending  in  the 
woods  and  having  no  outlet.  The  west  street  of  the 
town,  called  also  “West  Street,”  was  opened  somewhat 
later  to  give  passage  to  Lorain. 

Pleasant  Street,  from  Lorain  to  College,  was  opened 
very  early,  and  some  of  the  old  plots  show  an  extension 
north  with  no  houses  on  it.  West  Lorain  was  opened 
at  the  beginning,  being  the  main  road  east  and  west, 
but  was  not  built  up  much  until  one  got  west  of  town, 
where  the  road  made  its  connection  with  Henrietta  and 
Brownhelm. 

The  earliest  plot  of  the  town,  so  far  as  I can  deter- 
mine, was  made  in  1837  by  J.  E.  Freeman,  county  sur- 
veyor. The  original  is  kept  among  the  county  records 
(Book  J.  p.  540-1),  but  a copy  is  on  file  in  the  mayor’s 
office  of  the  village.  This  gives  the  streets  as  follows : 


East  and  West: 

Lorain, 

College  (ending  in  a pocket), 

Mill  (now  Vine), 

Morgan  (between  Main  and  Professor), 

South  (between  Main  and  Professor)  ; 

North  and  South: 

Professor  (to  South), 

Main, 

Pleasant  (from  College  north  to  the  present  location 
of  Walnut), 

Water  (now  Park  — from  College  to  the  present 
location  of  Locust), 

East  (now  Spring). 

The  first  printed  map  of  the  village  was  published 
in  1851.  This  agrees  very  closely  with  the  1837  plot, 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

The  extension  of  Pleasant  north  of  Lorain  is  omitted 
for  want  of  houses.  East  Street  is  omitted,  probably 
for  the  same  reason.  West  Street  is  given  but  not  named. 
South  Street  is  omitted. 

Note  that  in  both  the  plot  and  the  published  map  the 
terms  “east”  and  “west”  or  “north”  and  “south”  are  not 
applied  to  the  different  parts  of  the  streets.  For  example, 
“Main”  is  all  Main,  and  not  “North  Main”  and  “South 
Main.” 

In  the  corner  of  the  1851  map,  under  the  heading 
“Statistics,”  occurs  the  following  statement: 

“Oberlin  is  32  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland,  108 
miles  north-northeast  of  Columbus,  and  226  miles  north- 
east of  Cincinnati ; is  located  upon  a level  but  fertile 
tract  three  miles  square. — The  area  covered  by  this  map 
is  one  mile  square,  it  being  the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

“The  railroad  depot  is  now  eight  and  one-half 
miles,  and  expected  soon  to  be  but  one-half  mile,  from 
the  College  halls.” 

The  optimism  of  the  map  makers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  railroad  is  indicated  by  a 
dark  line. — The  road  did  actually  come  the  next  year. 
The  positions  of  dwellings  on  this  map  are  marked  by 
numbers,  and  a key  in  the  margin  gives  the  corresponding 
“heads  of  families.” 

A map  dated  1870  is  not  only  a much  better  map, 


but  it  shows  very  decided  extensions  and  additions.  The 
corporation  limits  are  the  same  as  at  present.  Among 
the  north  and  south  streets  East  has  been  revived  and 
Prospect  added,  although  neither  has  a name.  Pleasant 
extends  north  to  the  village  limits  and  south  to  the  creek. 
It  takes  up  again  at  Mechanic  (Locust).  West  is  allot- 
ted through  what  is  now  the  waterworks  property,  and 
even  across  the  railroad,  although  no  dwelling  houses 
appear  above  Elm.  Prospect,  with  only  five  houses,  was 
little  else  than  an  example  of  faith  in  the  future.  Among 
the  new  or  revived  east  and  west  streets  we  find  the 
following: 

Union  (as  far  as  Professor,  but  with  no  name),  Elm 
(as  far  as  West),  Forest,  Groveland,  Mechanic  (now 
Locust),  Kinsman  (afterwards  Penfield),  South,  Sum- 
ner, Follette,  College  Place. 

Elm  has  only  four  houses  and  is  mainly  an  open  allot- 
ment, belonging  to  President  Fairchild  on  the  south  side, 
and  to  W.  H.  Backus  on  the  north. 

The  only  changes  of  names  among  north  and  south 
streets  have  been  those  of  “Water”  to  “Park,”  “West” 
to  “Cedar,”  and  “East”  to  “Spring.”  The  first  was,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Prospect,  making 
the  name  “West”  inappropriate.  Why  Water  was 
changed  to  Park  is  not  so  clear;  perhaps  the  implication 
“wetness”  did  not  please  some  of  the  residents.  The 
appropriateness  of  the  name  “Spring  Street”  might  be 
questioned,  but  I am  told  that  there  actually  was  a sul- 
phur spring  down  near  the  creek.  That  may  have  been 
the  source  of  this  name. 

There  has  for  many  years  been  a little  street  along 
the  north  side  of  the  railroad  east  of  Main  called  “Rail- 
road Street.”  It  was  really  on  railroad  property  and  so 
could  not  be  taken  in  as  a village  street.  Very  recently 
the  railroad  gave  the  town  title  to  just  enough  land  to 
include  the  roadway  to  the  south  curb  and  it  is  now  a 
full-fledged  street.  Still  more  recently  (1927)  the  name 
was  changed  to  Edison  Street. 

Among  the  other  east  and  west  streets  Mill  has  been 
changed  to  Vine,  due  no  doubt  to  the  later  absence  of 
mills.  Mechanic  is  now  Locust.  Kinsman  was  changed 
to  Penfield  and  has  now  disappeared  altogether.  Many 
of  our  present  citizens  do  not  even  know  of  its  exist- 
ence— it  extended  west  from  Professor  just  above  the 
Johnson  house. 

The  matter  of  the  soil  in  Oberlin  has  always  made 
the  matter  of  pavements  and  walks  an  important  problem. 
To  those  who  have  come  here  only  recently  this  may  seem 
strange,  for  there  are  probably  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the 
state  with  a better  or  more  complete  system  of  pavements 
and  walks.  But  this  was  not  always  so;  I remember  dis- 
tinctly when  there  were  no  pavements  at  all  except  on 
Main  and  College,  and  even  these  were  limited  to  the 
most  important  business  section.  The  outlying  streets 
were  always  practically  impassable  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  How  often  have  I seen  grocerymen  t lying  to  make 
deliveries  with  push  carts,  simply  because  a wagon  was 
out  of  the  question.  I have  seen  Deacon  Pay’s  meat 
wagon  going  to  and  from  his  slaughter  house  on  the 
North  Main  Street  road  with  the  hubs  actually  dragging 
in  the  mud. 
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Naturally  from  such  an  inheritance,  the  early  settlers 
had  to  make  some  decided  effort  to  free  themselves. 
President  Fairchild  says  that  the  first  attempt  at  pave- 
ment was  the  construction  of  a heavy  oak  plank 
covering  on  Main  Street  from  College  to  the  station. 
Since  the  railroad  did  not  come  until  1852,  the  settlers 
had  had  quite  sufficient  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
problem.  “ The  plank  road,”  says  Mr.  Fairchild  says, 
“was  a comfort  at  the  outset  and  a nuisance  at  the  end.” 

The  next  experiment  was  a layer  of  broken  sandstone. 
This  was  soon  ground  to  a powder  and  sunk  in  the  clay. 
A later  and  more  durable  pavement  was  made  by  laying 
down  blocks  of  sandstone  ten  inches  thick  and  about 
three  feet  square.  In  the  business  section  this  was  made 
continuous  from  curb  to  curb.  In  the  outlying  districts 
these  stones  were  made  large  enough  to  cover  a single 
track  for  wagons  about  seven  feet  wide.  But  these  came 
much  later  — they  are,  in  fact,  quite  a modern  improve- 
ment. Some  of  these  large  stones  are  still  doing  service 
on  Prospect  Street  and  perhaps  in  a few  other  places,  but 
in  general  they  have  now  given  place  to  fine  brick  or 
asphalt  pavements  of  the  most  approved  type. 

The  first  sidewalks  of  the  village  were  made  of 
w-hitewood  plank  three  inches  thick,  laid  end  to  end, 
lengthwise  in  the  walk.  Think  of  the  use  of  such  lumber 
in  such  a prodigal  way!  After  a few  years  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  excessive  thickness  tended  to  hasten 
decay.  From  then  on  for  some  time  the  walks  were  made 
of  short  boards  an  inch  and  a half  thick  laid  across  three 
longitudinal  bed-pieces  or  “stringers,”  as  they  were  called. 
Still  later  the  whitewood  gave  place  to  pine;  and  up  to 
perhaps  1890  most  of  the  walks  in  town  were  of  this 
construction.  We  should  not  fail  to  mention,  however, 
the  so-called  “co-educational  walks”  laid  about  the  college 
campus.  These  consisted  of  two  planks  laid  endwise  and 
about  two  feet  apart.  It  used  to  be  said  that  this  matter 
of  the  distance  apart  was  accurately  arranged  by  the 
Dean  of  Women.  I do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  however.  None  of  us  who  experienced  the 
times  when  there  were  few  pavements  will  forget  the 
crosswalks  at  the  street  intersections.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  a force  of  men  had  to  be  kept  busy  cleaning  those 
off,  and  in  general  getting  across  was  simply  a matter  of 
wading  through,”  the  only  satisfaction  being  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  mud  did  at  that  point  have  a definite 
bottom  to  it. 

Considering  what  has  been  said  about  the  streets  of 
the  village,  the  condition  of  the  roads  outside  can  well 
be  imagined.  Of  course,  the  roads  about  Elyria  and 
Brownhelm  were  never  bad  because  they  follow  the 
gravel  ridges,  but  the  problem  was  to  get  to  these  roads. 
A letter  written  by  Mrs.  Dascomb  to  home  friends  in 
the  East  in  May,  1834,  brings  out  very  well  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Oberlin-Elyria  road  at  that  time: 

. . . “Next  morning  at  five  o’clock  we  took  stage 

for  Elyria,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Oberlin  — road  very 
bad  from  ruts  and  mud.  We  were  in  constant  danger  of 
overturning.  Once  when  we  came  to  a ditch  in  the  road 
the  gentlemen  got  out  and  took  down  a fence  so  that 
we  could  turn  aside  into  the  adjoining  field  and  ride 
around  the  obstacle.  At  Elyria  we  dined,  and  obtained 


a two-horse  wagon  to  transport  us,  and  two  gentlemen 
from  New  England  going  to  the  Institute  as  students, 
to  our  journey’s  end.  We  found  the  wagon  a very  com- 
fortable conveyance,  and  I was  in  no  fear  of  being  turned 
out  into  the  mud,  for  the  driver  assured  us  it  could  not 
turn  over.  You  cannot  conceive  of  a more  miserable  road 
than  we  had,  the  last  two  miles  especially,  but  still  I 
enjoyed  the  ride,  and  our  party  were  all  very  cheerful. 
When  passing  through  the  woods  1 was  so  delighted  with 
the  black  squirrels,  the  big  trees,  and  above  all,  the  beau- 
tiful wild  flowers,  that  at  times  I forgot  to  look  out  for 
the  scraggy  limbs  that  every  now  and  then  gave  us  a 
rude  brush.” 

The  main  road  from  Elyria  into  Oberlin  has  until 
recently  taken  the  direction  of  College  Street,  but  has 
always  intersected  Lorain  east  of  town,  as  it  now  does. 
The  first  plan  adopted  of  improving  this  road  was  to 
cover  it  with  a cross  layer  of  ash  and  oak  rails,  and  then 
cover  these  rails  with  a layer  of  dirt  obtained  by  digging 
ditches  on  each  side.  While  the  rails  continued  sound, 
this  sort  of  road  was  rather  successful ; but  when  they 


Elm  Street  about  1900 

began  to  rot  away  the  pieces  had  constantly  to  be  removed, 
and  the  final  result  was  the  original  clay  foundation.  In 
this  connection  President  Fairchild  remarks,  “Another 
fifty  years  may  possibly  disclose  the  art  of  constructing, 
on  such  a foundation,  roads  which  shall  be  comfortable 
for  every  season  of  the  year.”  I presume  he  referred 
to  the  clay,  not  to  the  rails,  as  the  foundation.  It  is  now 
45  years  since  he  made  this  statement,  and  the  “art”  has 
been  “disclosed.”  He  would  certainly  marvel  if  he  could 
see  our  wonderful  modern  roads  which  make  it  possible 
to  drive  from  here  to  Elyria  with  a car  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  road  to  Wellington  and  its  railroad  station  was 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  Elyria  road,  and  was 
no  less  a problem.  It,  of  course,  received  the  same  treat- 
ment, also.  1 hose  who  lived  here  before  the  advent  of 
the  interurban  cars  will  remember  the  so-called  “Welling- 
ton Hack,”  which  alone  made  it  possible  for  travelers 
to  get  in  from  the  south.  This  hack  was  for  many  years 
run  by  Henry  West,  later  by  Mr.  Pember.  Its  passing 
came  only  when  the  interurban  electric  made  its  use  un- 
profitable. 

The  great  solution  of  the  road  problem  for  Oberlin 
came  finally  with  the  building  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk 
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and  Cleveland  Railroad  in  1852.  Before  this  the  students 
often  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in  and  out  of  town. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a station  at  Wellington  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  road,  but  the  road  to  Welling- 
ton was  often  impassable.  When,  therefore,  it  became 
known  that  a road  was  to  be  built  between  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  the  people  of  Oberlin  became  interested  at 
once.  They  sent  out  surveying  parties  east  and  west, 
and  soon  were  able  to  show  that  the  road  between  Graf- 
ton and  Toledo  could  very  easily  be  made  to  pass  through 
Oberlin.  The  township  of  Russia  subscribed  $20,000  to 
the  stock  and  the  citizens  of  Oberlin  as  much  more,  many 
of  these  doing  so  merely  to  promote  the  general  interest, 
not  because  they  expected  ever  to  realize  on  the  invest- 


ment. At  any  rate,  the  road  was  deflected  from  a straight 
line  sufficiently  to  touch  Oberlin ; and,  incidentally,  we 
may  remark,  it  did  prove  a financial  success.  The  name 
of  the  road  was  later  changed  to  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  and  only  quite  recently  has  it  become 
known  as  the  NonValk  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

A few  years  after  the  building  of  this  railroad  (1866), 
the  people  of  Elyria  secured  the  transfer  of  the  division 
between  Oberlin  and  Grafton,  to  Elyria,  and  since  then 
the  connection  with  the  Northern  Division  has  been  at 
that  point.  The  only  reminder  of  the  old  road  to 
Grafton  is  the  abandoned  roadbed  now  used  as  a country 
road  (Grafton  Road). 


Faculty 


President  Wilkins  was  speaker  Febru- 
ary 20  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Asscociation  of  Teachers’ Colleges  on 
“Liberal  Arts  Colleges  in  Teachers’  Edu- 
cation,” and  before  the  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  on  “Current  Trends  in 
Higher  Education.”  President  Wilkins  is 
teaching  the  advanced  Italian  classes  of 
Professor  Thornton,  who  is  spending  the 
spring  studying  at  Harvard  and  the  sum- 
mer abroad.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
President  Wilkins  has  taught  since  his 
arrival  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  spoke  before 
the  National  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  Cleveland  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

The  Oberlin  College  Laboratory  Bul- 
letin, “Mesozoic  Stratigraphy  of  the  Cen- 
tral Wasatch  Mountains,”  has  recently 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Asa  A.  L.  Mathews, 
assistant  professor  of  geology.  Mr. 
Mathews  was  formerly  lecturer  in  paleon- 
tology in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
is  the  author  of  “The  Lower  Triassic 
Cephaloped  Fauna  of  the  Fort  Douglas 
Area,  Utah,”  (1929)  and  of  numerous  ar- 
ticles in  scientific  periodicals. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  Sun- 
day, February  15,  carried  a half  page 
article  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Lynd  Jones, 
speaking  of  him  as  “one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  wild  birds,  their  lives  and 
habits.” 

Oberlin’s  fourth  president,  Dr.  William 
G.  Ballantine,  has  just  published  a book, 
The  Basis  of  Belief,  Crowell  Co.  pub- 
lishers. His  son,  Arthur  A.  Ballantine 
has  recently  been  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Director  of 
Personnel  Service,  attended  the  national 
conference  of  industrial  personnel  man- 
agers and  directors  of  public  relations, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Management 
Association,  and  held  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  February  2,  3,  and  4. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Placement  and  Per- 
sonnel Officers  and  of  the  National  Asso- 


ciation of  Deans  of  Women  held  at  De- 
troit on  February  18-21,  1931,  Oberlin 
College  was  represented  by  the  following: 
Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  Secretary,  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments;  J.  Anthony  Hum- 
phreys, Director  of  Personnel  Service; 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch,  Acting  Dean  of  Col- 
lege Women;  Miss  Frances  G.  Nash,  Dean 
of  Conservatory  Women.  Miss  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Flumphreys  presented  a brief 
summary  of  techniques  in  operation  at 
Oberlin  in  placement  and  general  per- 
sonnel service  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  association. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  just  published  “Fluctuations  in  Em- 
poyment  in  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County,”  a statistical  study  of  the  years 
1923  to  1928,  by  Professor  Harvey  A. 
Wooster  and  Theodore  Whiting,  ’27. 

A Psychological  Approach  to  Theology 
is  the  title  of  a new  book  by  Professor 
Walter  M.  Horton,  to  be  published  this 
spring  by  Harper’s. 

Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.  announce  the 
publication  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
ton  of  Richard  Wilhelm’s  Confucius  and 
Confucianism.  Pedagogische  Monat- 
shefte  for  January  carried  an  article  by 
Professor  Danton  entitled  Training  Ger- 
man Teachers  for  the  New  Era.”  In 
the  January  18  New  York  Times  were 
two  articles  by  him,  “When  Yankee  Ships 
Sail  China  Seas”  and  “Ancient  Chinese 
Civilization.” 

Professor  John  O.  Lofberg  is  to  teach 
Thucydides  and  Lysias  at  the  summer 
quarter,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  was  Uni- 
versity preacher  at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  ^ ., 
on  February  15.  and  Day  of  Prayer 
speaker  at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville, 
111.,  February  5. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  spoke  twice  be- 
fore the  third  annual  convocation  of  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  South  Dakota, 
held  at  Yankton  College  December  29- 
31,  on  “The  Validity  of  the  Religious 
Consciousness,”  and  “The  Case  for  Per- 
sonality.” 

The  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America 
will  publish  shortly  a monograph  by  Pro- 


fessor Buckler  of  the  School  of  Theology 
on  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Ha- 
runu’l-  Rashid  and  Charles  the  Great,  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that 
the  topic  should  be  treated  by  an  Oberlin 
professor  as  the  French  claims  to  the 
protectorate  of  Syria,  which  were  op- 
posed by  President  King  and  Mr.  Crane 
in  their  joint  report  to  President  Wilson, 
start  from  the  fiction  that  Harunu’l- 
Raschid  granted  the  territories  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Charles  the  Great.  Pro- 
fessor Buckler’s  conclusion  is  that  a grant 
was  probably  made,  but  that  the  Caliph 
regarded  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  as  his 
vassal. 

In  the  January  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry  there  appeared  a 
research  publication  from  the  Oberlin 
chemistry  department,  written  by  Profes- 
sor H.  N.  Holmes  and  A.  L.  Elder.  The 
article  was  entitled:  “The  Vapor  Absorp- 
tion Capacity  of  Silica  Gels  as  Affected 
by  Extent  of  Drying  Before  Wet-Heat 
Treatment  and  by  Temperature  of  Acid 
Treatment  and  Activity.”  In  May,  the 
Journal  will  publish  a description  of  the 
new  electro-dialvzer.  Dr.  Elder,  who  was 
Charles  M.  Hall  Research  Instructor  at 
Cberlin  in  the  past  two  years,  is  now  as- 
sistant professor  in  Syracuse  University. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  gave  the  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathemat- 
ics, a secondary  school  organization,  on 
February  21,  at  Detroit.  He  spoke  on 
“The  training  of  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics with  special  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  mathematics  to  modern  thought.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  left  Oberlin  Febru- 
ary 23  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Florida.  In  Washington  he  spoke  be- 
fore the  Oberlin  alumni. 

Florence  A.  Somers,  a former  instruc- 
tor in  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion who  is  now  asociate  professor  of 
that  department  at  the  Sargent  School 
of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
the  author  of  a recently  published  book 

Principles  of  Women's  Athletics. 


Personalities 


Campus 


Charles  Winfred  Savage 

and  received  his  M.A.  from  Harvard  in  1S9S.  In  1904  President  King  induced  him 
to  return  to  Oberlin  to  accept  a professorship  in  physical  education,  creating  a new 
faculty  position  to  be  known  as  the  direetd^yf  athletics. 

In  1S9S  he  married  a student  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory , Miss  Elizabeth  A', 
Pelton,  whose  gracious  contribution  of  song  has  meant  so  much  to  Oberlin. 

Although  his  quarter  of  a century  of  service  covers  a period  of  national  expansion 
in  his  field,  accompanied  more  recently  by  the  building  of  huge  stadia  and  the  com- 
mercializing of  college  athletics,  he  has  held  steadily  to  his  ideal  of  the  educational 
values  of  athletics,  and  is  now  seeing  his  vision  and  ideals  accepted. 

Generations  of  Oberlin  students  have  absorbed  much  from  his  sturdy  character 
and  idealism  and  have  been  encouraged  by  his  never-failing  friendship  and  help. 
The  ever-widening  influence  of  his  life  and  teaching  and  that  of  his  former  colleague, 
Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard,  is  best  revealed  in  the  large  number  of  Oberlin  men  heading  the 
programs  of  physica  education  and  athletics  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  today. 

Mr.  Savage’s  field  of  influence,  however,  has  never  been  limited  to  Oberlin  and 
this  community  alone.  He  has  been  honored  with  many  positions  of  national  leadership 
in  his  field,  his  most  recent  presidency  being  that  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association.  For  twenty-two  years  he  served  as  a member  of  the  American  Football 
Rules  Committee. 

Strong  in  his  convictions,  yet  tolerant  of  differing  views,  stimulating  in  his 
thought,  decisive  in  action,  thorough  and  conscientious  and  devoted  to  Oberlin  College, 
his  life  is  contributing  much  to  his  profession  and  to  his  Alma  Mater. 


PY FlYYm  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1S94  and  returned 

C/L'I  L L LLlI  I Uli/l  fQ  facuity  \n  jgo2  for  a long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  voice  teacher  and  soloist. 

Immediately  following  graduation  he  accepted  a call  as  director  of  public  school 
music  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  only  to  feel  the  urge  for  further  study  in  Boston. 
There  he  broadened  musically  as  pupil  and  assistant  to  the  leading  voice  teacher  in 
that  city.  Some  teaching  in  Portsmouth,  New  Ham pshire,  and  one  or  two  excursions 
on  the  stage  rounded  out  this  important  period  of  preparation  for  a career  on  the 
Oberlin  faculty.  Always  ambitious  for  improvement,  he  went  abroad  in  1905  for 
a year  and  a half  of  study  in  Berlin.  Later,  in  19 14,  he  studied  in  London  for  a few 
months.  A few  years  ago  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  master  to  whom  he  is 
at  present  devoted,  Herbert  Linscott.  Every  Christmas  vacation  the  one  Herbert  spends 
inspiring  hours  coaching  with  the  other  Herbert  in  New  York. 

As  soloist  Mr.  Ilarroun  has  long  been  Oberlin’ s pride,  much  in  demand  for  concert 
and  festival  work  at  home  and  away.  For  ten  years  he  was  the  tenor  in  Cleveland’s 
Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

An  artist  to  the  core,  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  highest  standards  ink 
music,  Herbert  Ilarroun  has  enriched  the  life  of  Conservatory,  College  and  Commu- 
nity. Perhaps  the  perpetual  youth  of  his  beautiful  voice  is  due  not  merely  to  a\ 
perfect  method  but,  in  part,  to  his  never-fading  interest  in  athletics  and  to  his 
marriage  to  the  sparkling  Antoinette  Beard. 


George  Wciltcv  FisLe  ,,/l'  D~’  DD'’ 15 ,I,S  iwenty-f°ur,/i 

1 * years  of  service  in  Oberlin.  A pro- 

digious worker,  by  bis  teaching,  his  administrative  work,  his  writing  and  preaching, 
he  has  reached  probably  as  wide  a constituency  as  any  member  of  Oberlin’s  faculty. 
Mis  scholarship  and  his  popular  gifts  have  brought  him  into  touch  with  educational 
work  m many  parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  a recognized  authority  in  religious  education  and  social  ethics,  but  his 
teaching  has  covered  various  allied  subjects.  Mis  wide  acquaintance  with  the  church 
and  its  needs  and  has  practical  wisdom  as  adviser,  have  made  him  friendly  coun- 
sellor to  a multitude  of  students,  as  well  as  in  conference  activities  with  the  churches. 

V Mr/S  ",any  years  \e  has  d°"e  summer  teaching  in  various  universities  and  at 
i.M.L.A.  summer  conferences,  east,  west  and  south. 

ionifZtTa  yeZ’  a adiT°?  10  h's  heaqly  schedule  of  teaching,  he  served  as* 
tumor  dean  and  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  Mr  resigned  his 

rMTZTedZrrk  T,  /9f  ,0,  mee'  ,he  inCreasi”S  demand  for  "lore  cZscs  t 

maf::;zf:TdepZz/:as  a sieady  increasc  in  numher  °f 

Z?  FUF  /U1S.  leen  ? productive  writer,  with  ten  booh  to  his  credit  besides  being 
University^  /r<m  ColleSh  Hartford  Seminary  and  Boston 
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The  Undergraduate 


What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

B\  W ILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Music  and  Dramatics 

Realizing  that  the  word  “instinct”  or 
any  of  its  derivatives  are  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence  by  many  modern  psy- 
chologists, we  nevertheless  feel  that  the 
primitive  appeal  of  music  and  drama 
might  best  be  termed  instinctive.  After 
the  most  elementary  and  necessary  needs 
of  man  have  been  satisfied,  he  gives 
vent  to  his  musical  and  dramatic  self. 
The  universality  of  this  expression  is 
seen  all  the  way  from  the  tom-tom  of 
the  jungle  to  Beethoven’s  symphonies, 
from  the  exorcism  of  the  medicineman 
to  the  greatest  of  the  interpretive  Rus- 
sian ballets.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  Plato  regarded  music  as  the  fun- 
damental feature  of  his  educational  pro- 
gram of  “Philosopher  Rule.”  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  type  of  music  determines 
the  social  structure!  Another,  Romain 
Rolland,  puts  it,  “The  political  life  of 
a nation  is  only  the  most  superficial  as- 
pect of  its  being.  In  order  to  know  its 
interior  life,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate 
to  its  soul  through  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts.  For  in  them  are  reflect- 
ed the  ideas,  the  passions,  the  dreams 
of  a whole  people.”  Thus  we  see  the 
very  fundamental  quality  of  music  and 
drama. 

The  absence  of  allusions  to,  and  ac- 
counts of,  drama  in  histories  of  Oberlin 
and  documentary  material  indicates  that 
it  has  never  played  a very  great  part 
in  undergraduate  life.  To  be  sure  there 
have  always  been  periodic  dramatic  offer- 
ings by  various  organizations,  but  there 
has  never  been  a consistent  interest  fos- 
tered and  maintained. 

At  present  there  are  three  major  dra- 
matic organizations,  the  Oberlin  Dra- 
matic Association,  the  Conservatory 
Players,  and  the  Freshman  Dramatic 
Club.  Although  their  sphere  and  scope 
of  activity  are  limited,  many  of  their 
productions  are  admirable.  Their  plays, 
however,  are  given  only  at  certain  def- 
inite times  during  the  year  and  on  such 
special  occasions  as  Commencement.  The 
physical  facilities  for  producing  even 
these  few  plays  are  sadly  inadequate. 
The  incoming  freshmen  are  confronted 
with  the  mediaeval  equipment  of  Stur- 
ges  Hall ; the  Conservatory  Players  have 
to  use  Warner  Hall,  not  at  all  adapted 
for  dramatic  work;  and  the  college  Dra- 
matic Association  presents  most  of  its 
plays  in  Finney  Chapel,  not  because  of 
the  stage  advantages,  but  because  of  the 
seating  capacity.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
— even  if  a strong  interest  in  dramatics 
did  exist — the  expression  of  that  interest, 
with  our  present  physical  equipment, 
would  be  virtually  impossible. 


Professor  Holmes  has  frequently  and 
consistently  not  only  deplored  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  dramatic  facilities  but  graph- 
ically pointed  out  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  increased  equipment. 
He  thinks  these  advantages  might  be 
best  realized  in  a curricular  department 
of  dramatics,  his  chief  reason  being  that 
dramatics  is  the  “ideal  teaching  method.” 
For,  continuing  in  his  own  words,  drama 
is  not  “primarily  to  entertain,  but  rather 
to  develop  character,  to  re-shape  person- 
ality in  the  actor.  The  play  gives  to  a 
pupil  who  may  be  repressed,  hampered, 
limited,  a means  of  escape  from  his  in- 
dividual environment.  Parts  are  as- 
signed as  corrections  or  amplifications  of 
personality,  to  give  poise  and  assurance. 

. . . A college  theater  is  among  our 
most  important  needs.” 

One  cannot  properly  understand  the 
history  of  music  in  Oberlin  unless  he 
realizes  the  close  affinity  between  it  and 
the  original  chief  puropse  of  the  college 
— the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  Indeed, 
music  in  Oberlin,  in  a very  real  sense, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  religious  spirit. 
President  Mahan  informs  us  that  he 
came  to  Oberlin  “determined  that,  under 
the  best  and  most  spiritually  minded 
teacher  that  could  be  found,  sacred  mu- 
sic should  be  carried  to  its  higehst  per- 
fection, so  that  all  our  social  gather- 
ings, our  public  worship,  our  daily  re- 
ligious services,  should  constantly  be 
under  the  most  deeply  spiritual  influ- 
ence.” The  early  music  was  confined 
to  the  sacred  realm,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  founding  of  the  Conservatory  in 
1865  that  secular  music  came  into  its 
own  as  distinct  from  that  sacred  music. 
Oberlin’s  true  prominence  in  music, 
however,  began  in  1855,  when  the  first 
pipe  organ  was  installed  in  the  First 
Church.  This  prominence  has  not  only 
lasted,  it  has  grown  greatly  through  the 
years.  In  short,  then,  music — all  during 
Oberlin  history — has  been  “an  efficient 
handmaid  to  the  Gospel.” 

The  present-day  undergraduate  is  lit- 
erally saturated  with  music.  Even  as 
he  w’alks  between  his  regular  classes  he 
hears  a bedlam  of  it  pouring  from  the 
windows  of  the  many  studio  rooms  in 
Warner  Hall.  Artist  Recitals  bring 
some  of  the  most  famous  musicians  and 
musical  organizations  in  the  world  to 
Oberlin;  frequent  recitals  by  members 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty  are  excep- 
tionally profitable;  even  the  weekly  stu- 
dent recitals  are  of  the  very  highest 
calibre!  Various  student  musical  organ- 
izations— orchestras,  choirs,  glee  clubs, 
bands,  and  string  quartets — literally 
thrust  upon  the  individual  student  al- 
most an  overabundance  of  music.  The 


educational  value  of  these  opportunities 
for  musical  expression  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

While  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  un- 
dergraduate is  able  to  reap  even  more 
than  his  share  of  musical  profit,  it  is 
equally  as  evident  that  he  is  able  to 
reap  only  a comparatively  small  amount 
of  the  benefits  that  the  drama  offers. 
The  balance  is  not  even.  Quoting  again 
from  Professor  Holmes,  “We  give,  quite 
properly,  much  attention  to  Music  and 
its  appreciation,  and  to  Art  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  Why,  then,  neglect  Drama, 
a sister  art  of  the  highest  rank?  It  en- 
riches life,  develops  imagination,  affords 
unlimited  means  for  self-expression  and, 
at  its  best,  does  much  for  voice,  grace, 
and  manners.”  Good  music  and  drama 
inevitably  act  in  partnership;  they  are 
inseparable. 

The  undergraduate,  then,  appreciates 
his  musical  advantages,  and  cannot  help 
wishing  that  his  dramatic  advantages 
might  be  on  the  same  high  plane.  He 
is  given  opportunity  to  exercise  only 
half  of  the  natural  musico-dramatic 
quality  of  man. 


Religion  as  Resource 


Religion  as  Resource  was  the  subject 
of  the  sixth  Causey  Conference  held  in 
Oberlin  February  12  and  13.  The  four 
visiting  speakers  were  Professor  W.  E. 
Hocking  of  Harvard,  Professor  Rufus 
M.  Jones  of  Haverford,  Dr.  Justin  W. 
Nixon  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Kirby  of 
New  "York.  The  subject  was  treated 
under  four  heads:  The  Inherent  Value 

of  Religion,  Religion  as  a Personal  Re- 
source, as  a Social  Resource,  and  as  an 
International  Resource. 

Student  interest  in  the  Conference  ran 
high,  the  meetings  bringing  out  a large 
attendance  and  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. Several  student  groups  were 
formed  to  continue  the  discussion. 


Students  Dropped 


For  failure  in  scholarship  34  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
were  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  1 his  is  out  of  a student  body 
of  approximately  1200,  and  is  about  the 
number  usually  dismissed  for  low  grades, 
though  in  1930  there  were  only  26.  Of 
those  this  year  20  were  freshmen,  10 
sophomores,  and  10  juniors.  Eight  were 
women  and  26  men.  Several  other  stu- 
dents withdrew  because  of  illness  or 
other  causes. 
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The  Jinx  Shaken 

BY  TALBOT  HARDING,  ’33 


Oberlin  has  lost  the  jinx  that 
been  with  her  on  the  basketball  floor 
this  season.  Her  first  intercollegiate  vic- 
tory was  that  over  Case  (luring  exam 
week.  Since  then  she  has  dropped  two 
and  topped  three  consecutive  games. 

The  dopesters  were  all  agreed  that 
the  Case  game  would  be  a walkaway 
for  the  Scientists.  However,  the  game 
was  very  closely  contested  throughout. 
Oberlin  won  in  the  last  minute  of  play, 
23-21,  when  Brickley  sank  his  second 
basket  of  the  evening.  Joe  Smith,  whose 
work  has  been  uniformly  good,  was 
high-point  man,  with  9.  Spangler  and 
Brickley  both  scored  four  points.  Les- 
lie and  Rodman  shone  for  Case,  with 
six  apiece. 

The  jinx  had  been  with  the  local  quin- 
tet only  four  nights  before  when  they 
lost  to  Hiram  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play  on  the  Warner  floor,  25-28. 
Meinhold  was  high-point  man,  with  8, 
and  Smith  was  close  behind  with  6, 
but  Libby,  Hiram’s  star,  scored  10. 

There  was  little  expectation  of  a vic- 
tory over  Michigan  State,  for  they  had 
beaten  Reserve  badly.  When  the  first 
half  ended,  however,  the  Oberlin  stands 
were  in  high  hopes,  for  State  led  by 
only  one  point,  15-14!  But  hope  soon 
changed  to  despair.  The  Oberlin  boys 
seemed  to  have  outplayed  themselves  in 
the  first  half,  and  the  game  ended  33- 
22.  Kilmer  scored  6,  Spangler  5,  for 
Oberlin;  Haga  10  for  Michigan  State. 

The  Warner  Floor  Jinx  was  in  fine 
fettle  the  next  Tuesday  when  Mus- 
kingum rode  rough-shod  over  Oberlin, 
48-24.  Vlerbune  caused  the  scorers  a lot 
of  work  that  night.  And  it  wasn’t  on 
account  of  his  name  either.  He  sank 
10  field  goals,  no  less.  Brickley,  the 
mosquito  in  the  ear  of  Oberlin’s  oppon- 
ents, made  10  points. 

About  this  time  it  looked  very  gloomy. 
Not  the  Jinx,  but  the  outlook  for  the 
team.  But  when  the  team  went  to  play 
Hobart,  the  Jinx  thought  that  he  might 
as  well  run  down  to  New  York.  He 
seems  to  have  met  an  old  magistrate 
friend  of  his  there,  for  he  has  not  been 
seen  since.  Oberlin  beat  Hobart  25-21. 
Meinhold  made  8 points,  Brickley  7. 
Spangler  was  no  longer  eligible. 

The  loss  of  Spangler  was  not  felt  by 
the  scorer  next  night  when  the  confident 
Oberlin  team,  fresh  from  victory,  met 
and  defeated  Rochester  47-21.  Brickley 
was  high,  with  11  points,  and  Smith 
sank  four  field  goals  and  two  fouls  for 
10  points.  In  both  Hobart  and  Roches- 
ter games  Oberlin’s  foul  shooting  was 
poor.  In  the  former  Oberlin  sank  7 out 
of  17,  and  in  the  latter,  n out  of  20. 

The  Denison  team  spent  an  unfortu- 
nate St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  Oberlin. 
Oberlin  trounced  the  Granville  boys  36- 


hasi3-  In  this  very  one-sided  game  Brick- 
ley made  15  points  and  Smith  9.  The 
Jinx  is  enjoying  his  vacation  very  much. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  a permanent 
one.  A card  received  from  him  says: 
“Just  met  Charley  Ross.  Having  a fine 
time.  Wish  you  were  here.” 


Glen  Gray  Game 


The  alumni  took  the  small  end  of  the 
score  in  the  annual  tilt  between  alumni 
and  varsity  on  February  21.  The  old- 
sters did  not  live  up  to  the  reputation  of 
Glen  Gray,  in  whose  honor  the  game  is 
held  in  connection  with  Mid-Winter 
Homecoming. 

“Red”  Barr,  ’30,  w'as  the  shining  light 
for  the  has-beens,  scoring  six  of  their  10 
points.  Chuck  Stocker,  ’30,  and  Polly 
McClure  each  garnered  a basket.  Harry 
Sandberg,  ex-’o8,  of  Oberlin’s  original 
quintet  appeared  on  the  floor. 

Brickley,  with  14,  and  Smith,  with  10 
points,  led  the  varsity  in  their  total  of 
48.  John  Neubauer,  ’30,  officiated. 

Oberlin’s  Athletic 
Policy 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

To  offer  a commentary  on  Oberlin’s 
athletic  policy  certainly  is  not  original. 
Nor  even  to  disparage  some  of  its  fea- 
tures. Much  of  interest  and  some  worth 
has  been  said  concerning  various  sides 
of  the  issue.  And,  likewise,  much  has 
been  left  unsaid.  It  shall  be  my  aim 
in  attempting  to  survey  the  field  in 
general  at  least  to  hint  at  some  of  this 
later.  That  finished  I propose  to  offer 
what  might  conceivably  prove  to  be  a 
remedy  for  some  of  the  features  with 
which  I disagree. 

First  let  us  glance  at  our  present 
status  in  Ohio  athletics.  We  may  rea- 
sonably assume  that  we  still  rank  near 
the  top  of  the  list  in  company  with 
several  others.  However,  we  must  also 
admit  that  this  rating  is  largely  a hang- 
over from  our  performances  of  some 
years  hack.  In  recent  years  we  have 
failed  to  bear  out  our  heritage.  But  the 
reasons  are  quite  obvious,  and  we  are 
justly  proud  that  we  have  not  stooped 
to  the  methods  increasingly  employed  by 
other  schools  to  strengthen  our  teams. 
We  have  consistently  refused  to  buy 
players,  and  we  have  refused  to  sched- 
ule teams  out  of  our  class  thereby  to 
secure  what  has  proven  to  be  advertis- 
ing of  doubtful  value.  In  short  we  have 
consciously  striven  to  curb  any  ten- 
dency toward  an  over-emphasis  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 


But  whether  or  not  it  is  desired  a 
school  derives  a large  amount  of  ad- 
vertising directly  from  her  athletic 
teams.  Now  this  publicity  may  be  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable.  To  us  as  to 
other  schools  it  is  intensely  important 
that  it  be  favorable.  The  reason?  Be- 
cause any  advertising  that  arouses  the 
interest  in  the  public  mind  that  athletic 
advertising  does  cannot  help  but  be 
powerful.  And  since  a school’s  enroll- 
ment is  composed  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  public  it  devolves  on 
each  institution  to  present  itself  to  that 
public  in  as  favorable  a light  as  possi- 
ble. Here  someone  may  raise  the  ques- 
tion, “But  are  we  particularly  interested 
in  securing  those  prospective  students 
who  would  be  influenced  or  whose 
fathers  would  be  influenced  by  our  ath- 
letics?” But  certainly  we  arc  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  best  of  them. 
Few  of  us  would  argue  that  we  are 
looking  for  none  but  adepts  at  the  art 
of  learning.  Nor  would  many  of  us 
hold  a healthy  interest  in  athletics  in- 
dicative of  a low  intelligence  level.  Our 
athletics  do  and  will  continue  to  ap- 
peal to  those  people  who  contribute  a 
large  share  to  our  enrollment. 

Aside  from  its  athletic  teams,  how- 
ever, a school's  activities  receive  scant 
notice.  The  scholarship  standards  and 
the  social  activities  vary  only  slightly 
from  campus  to  campus,  and  uniformity 
is  not  news.  A college  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  sell  a service  to  the 
highest  type  clientele  that  it  can  muster, 
and  its  competitors,  equipped  with  prac- 
tically the  same  advantages,  are  at- 
tempting the  same  thing.  Thus  ath- 
letic advertising  assumes  an  added  im- 
portance. In  a market  where  the  mar- 
gin of  difference  between  the  competit- 
ors is  extremely  small  it  may  easily 
prove  the  deciding  factor.  (And  please 
don’t  anyone  tell  me  that  Oberlin  isn't 
trying  to  sell  herself  to  the  people  she 
wants.  A director  of  admissions  does 
not  sit  around  in  his  office  rejecting  this 
applicant  and  admitting  that  one.) 

On  the  supposition  that  I have  estab- 
lished the  value  of  favorable  athletic 
publicity  then,  I shall  attempt  to  bring 
my  conclusion  directly  to  bear  on  the 
main  point  of  this  article. 

On  the  football  schedule  for  the  past 
few  years  we  find  several  schools  with 
whom  we  would  hesitate  to  class  our- 
selves as  institutions  of  learning.  Yet 
in  the  minds  of  a large  majority  of 
people  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  they  are 
definitely  in  our  class.  Why  not?  We 
continue  to  associate  with  them,  and 
athletic  associations  receive  far  more 
space  than  do  scholarly  associations. 
From  a group  believing  us  no  better 
than  our  associates,  then,  can  we  exepet 
to  stand  more  than  an  equal  chance  of 
securing  the  most  promising  of  its  stu- 
dents? If  a high  school  graduate  se- 
lected his  college  after  a careful  consid- 
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eration  of  all  the  features  involved  we 
would  doubtless  all  arise  and  with  a 
certain  smug  satisfaction  agree  that 
Oberlin  need  have  no  fear  that  she 
would  ever  have  to  take  students  other 
than  those  she  really  wanted.  But  I 
haven’t  been  so  long  out  of  high  school 
to  have  forgotten  that  few  choices  are 
made  that  way.  A student  is  generally 
“sold  on  a college”  by  one  of  its  most 
irrelevant  features:  such  as  the  person- 
ality of  the  director  of  admissions  who 
addressed  them  in  an  assembly,  or  the 
recommendation  of  a friend  who  has  a 
cousin  there. 

What  to  do?  Athletics  of  the  inter- 
collegiate variety  are  definitely  incor- 
porated into  the  program  and  the  life 
of  the  school.  To  abandon  them  would 
be  harmful  to  that  life  and  financially 
detrimental  to  a broad  and  desirable 
policy  of  physical  education.  But  to 
continue  them  in  their  present  channel 
is  quite  likely  to  injure  a school  hav- 
ing no  strong  graduate  courses  as  has 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a reputation.  Oberlin  needs 
every  asset  she  can  muster  and  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  her  intercol- 
legiate athletics  fall  short  of  that  cate- 
gory at  present. 

As  a result  one  remedial  plan  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  It  involves  no  such 
procedure  as  a neighboring  college  has 
instituted  to  make  its  place  on  the  ath- 
letic map.  I propose  no  big  game  at- 
tractions with  schools  out  of  our  class 
in  material  and  coaching  staffs.  We 
have  no  desire  to  be  classed  as  an  ath- 
letic college.  We  are  interested  only  in 
enjoying  in  the  eyes  of  as  many  people 
as  possible  a classification  approaching 
our  status  as  an  institution  in  fact. 
With  such  a policy  in  operation  we 
would  not  have  terminated  athletic  re- 
lations with  Amherst  but  would  have 
added  to  the  list  Haverford,  Swarth- 
more,  Carleton,  Bowdoin  in  Maine, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Williams,  Wesleyan  in 
Connecticut  and  Grinnell.  They  are 
similar  to  us  in  aims  and  in  essence,  and 
schools  with  whom  we  could  take  pride 
in  an  association  of  any  kind. 

This,  then,  is  my  suggestion.  Let  us 
have  athletic  relations  with  those  schools 
whom  we  consider  our  equals  and  in  so 
doing  take  a step  that  will  definitely 
enhance  our  reputation  in  the  minds  of 
any  w-ho  make  take  even  a very  slight 
interest  in  us.  It  has  several  defects  I 
grant.  For  example,  the  extra  few  days 
of  travel  involved  and  coincidentally  the 
extra  expense.  But  these  are  negligible 
it  seems  when  a better  Oberlin  is  a 
probability.  Why  should  a school  for 
fear  of  a few  missed  classes  on  the 
part  of  forty  or  fifty  men  and  the  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  a few  extra  hundred 
dollars  continue  exclusively  in  a role 
that  is  neither  flattering  nor  self-expres- 
sive but  rather  somewhat  degrading? 
Frankly,  isn’t  it  time  for  us  to  sever  re- 
lations with  schools  to  whom  we  are 


tied  by  no  bonds  save  those  of  proximity 
and  in  their  places  to  substitute  others 
whom  we  feel  will  add  to  the  lustre 
of  our  halo  as  we  disport  ourselves  in 
the  public  gaze?  Isn’t  our  provincial- 
ism in  athletics  rather  incompatible  with 
our  often  expressed  desire  to  avoid  any 
trace  of  that  characteristic  in  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  institution  ? I have 
heard  one  or  two  ardent  “ayes”  from  the 
faculty  benches,  but  there  remains  the 
crying  need  of  a chorus  of  them  from 
“hoi  polloi.” 

Carl  Allensworti-i,  Jr.,  ’30. 


Ornithology  Course 
Should  Continue 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

With  amazement — almost  with  a feel- 
ing of  unbelief — I learned  from  the 
February  “Alumni  Magazine”  (Mr.  L. 
H.  McDaniels’  letter)  that  Ornithology 
is  no  longer  a part  of  the  Oberlin  cur- 
riculum. 

If,  in  all  this  country,  there  is  a col- 
lege where  one  would  expect  to  find 
Ornithology  taught  and  taught  well  and 
thoroughly,  surely  that  college  is  Ober- 
lin. Ornithology  has  become  an  insti- 
tution in  Oberlin.  It  is  one  of  those 
courses  where  those  who  feel  so  inclined 
can  learn  much  that  gives  pleasure  and 
solid  satisfaction  for  years  after  many 
other  things  are  forgotten.  I myself 
know  a score  of  men  and  women,  and 
there  are  hundreds  more,  who  contin- 
ually are  thankful  that  Ornithology 
opened  to  them  a new  and  wide  field 
of  interest — a field  which  adds  endless 
enjoyment  to  every  changing  season  and 
to  every  hour  spent  out-of-doors. 

That  Dr.  Lynds  Jones  should,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  retire  from  active 
teaching  is  one  of  those  unwelcome 
things  which  must  be  accepted  with 
whatever  resignation  one  can  command. 
But  that  Ornithology  should  be  discon- 
tinued can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing short  of  a cultural  calamity. 

With  all  the  vigor  which  an  alum- 
nus may  use,  and  still  be  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  I wish  to  protest 
against  the  discontinuance  of  Ornithol- 
ogy and  earnestly  urge  its  speedy  re- 
establishment. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  H.  Wright,  ’18. 


Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

I quite  agree  with  the  article  in  the 
February  Alumni  Magazine  about  drop- 
ping the  course  in  Ornithology.  It 
seems  to  me  a great  pity.  I have  al- 
ways regretted  that  it  was  introduced 
just  too  late  for  me  to  take. 

I hope  broadcasting  will  continue. 
It  came  through  clearly  and  was  much 
appreciated. 

Claribel  Calkins,  ’94. 


Honor  Dr.  Wilkins 


The  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, in  its  17th  annual  meeting  at  In- 
dianapolis, January  22-23,  elected  Dr. 
Wilkins  president  of  that  association  for 
the  ensuing  year.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  association  that  any 
college  has  been  twice  honored  by  that 
election,  President  Henry  C.  King  hav- 
ing held  that  office  in  1916. 

The  distinguished  work  of  President 
Wilkins  in  the  association,  beginning  in 
1929  when  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Commission  on  Enlistment 
and  Training  of  College  Teachers,  has 
attracted  wride  attention  not  only  in  the 
association  itself  but  throughout  the 
country  among  colleges. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  was  pre- 
sented in  1929  at  Chattanooga  and  was 
on  the  “Training  of  Graduate  Students 
for  College  Teaching.”  The  second 
part  of  the  report,  on  “The  Enlistment 
of  College  Teachers,”  was  given  this 
year  at  Indianapolis. 


President  Fairchild 


Volume  VI  of  the  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  gives  a full  page  to 
James  Harris  Fairchild.  This  volume, 
which  is  published  by  Scribners  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Learned  Societies  of 
America,  came  from  the  press  in  Febru- 
ary. The  data  for  the  biography  of 

President  Fairchild  was  taken  from  the 
publications  by  Professor  A.  T.  Swing, 
President  C.  F.  Thwing,  Dr.  D.  L.  Leon- 
ard, and  Professor  F.  H.  Foster. 


Cornerstone  Laid 


The  cornerstone  for  the  women’s 
swimming  pool  was  laid  January  15. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  head  of  the 
wromen’s  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, after  reading  a telegram  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winthrop  E.  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Dal- 
ton, Mass.,  donors  of  the  pool,  said  this 
was  the  first  building  on  the  campus 
planned  entirely  for  the  women’s  needs. 
She  also  gave  a brief  history  of  phys- 
ical education  for  women  in  Oberlin. 

Martha  Woodmancy,  ’32,  student 
manager  of  swimming,  w'ieldcd  the 
trowel  and  Miss  Katharine  S.  von- 
Wenck,  instructor  in  swimming,  placed 
the  box  which  contained  pictures  of 
President  Wilkins,  Barbara  Crane,  ’30, 
whose  parents  gave  the  pool,  the  phys- 
ical education  staff,  the  Women’s  Ath- 
letic Association  officers,  Dr.  Bohn,  and 
copies  of  the  December  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  and  the  last  issue  of 
the  Oberlin  Review. 

President  Wilkins  spoke,  congratulat- 
ing the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion on  the  successful  culmination  of  its 
efforts. 
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Students  Select  Shansi 
Representatives 

Shansi  Day  in  Oberlin  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 20,  with  a special  chapel  service 
and  announcement  of  the  student  repre- 
sentatives for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Paul  Meng,  associate  director  of 
the  China  Institute  in  America,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  Finney  chapel. 
He  told  of  the  great  ambition  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  to  develop  a modern  ed- 
ucational system  in  that  country  and  of 
the  part  the  Shansi  schools  were  playing 
in  that  development. 

The  newly  elected  student  representa- 
tives were  presented  by  the  most  re- 
cently returned  student  representatives, 
Roger  R.  Hawkins,  ’31,  by  Robert  P. 
Louis,  ’28,  and  Jane  E.  Smith,  ’31,  by 
Esther  J.  Church,  ’28.  They  were  wel- 
comed to  the  Shansi  Schools  by  Mr.  K’e 
M.  Wu  and  Mr.  Paul  Yang,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Shansi  faculty  now  doing 
graduate  w'ork  in  Oberlin.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Shansi  Memorial  Association, 
opened  the  meeting  and  introduced  Mr. 
Harold  G.  Mealy,  c’31,  chairman  of  the 
student  committee,  who  then  presided. 


ROGER  R.  HAWKINS,  ’31 
Student  Representative  to  Shansi 


Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Exchange 
Room  of  the  Oberlin  Inn  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
student  committee,  and  to  the  represen- 
tatives and  their  relatives. 

In  the  afternoon  the  board  of  trus- 
tees held  a business  session  and  Mr. 
Meng  interviewed  students  especially  in- 
terested in  China. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Smith,  the  fourth  woman 
to  go  to  Shansi  to  represent  the  students, 
comes  from  Lakewood,  Ohio,  where  in 
high  school  she  was  much  interested  in 
student  relations,  having  been  secretary 
of  the  interclub  council  of  Friendship 


Clubs  and  editor  of  the  school  paper, 
which  won  first  place  among  Cleveland 
school  papers  that  year.  In  Oberlin 
Miss  Smith  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Review,  chairman  of  the  personnel 
committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
otherwise  active  in  student  affairs.  For 
two  summers  she  has  been  a councilor  at 
Ilarkness  Camp  and  head  of  camp  craft 
instruction. 

Roger  R.  Hawkins  is  brother  of  Ev- 
ertt  (Red)  Hawkins,  who  in  1927-29 
was  representative  at  Shansi.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins had  his  high  school  work  at  War- 
ren Easton  high  school,  New  Orleans, 
and  his  previous  schooling  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  In  Oberlin  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  glee  club,  the  football 
squad,  and  the  Peace  Society.  He  was 
on  the  Hi-O-Hi  staff  in  his  junior  year 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Last  summer  he  was  a student  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Eastern  Trip  for 
Debaters 

Nine  more  intercollegiate  debates  re- 
main on  Oberlin’s  schedule;  nine  have 
already  been  held. 

The  present  season  has  seen  wider  trav- 
eling by  members  of  the  Forensic  Union 
than  any  previous  season.  Among  the 
forthcoming  dates  are  those  with  Swarth- 
more, Haverford,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  University,  and 
Wesleyan  University  on  the  home  grounds 
of  these  institutions.  The  contest  with 
the  University  of  Porto  Rico  will  be 
shared  in  by  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Western 
Reserve.  The  three  Ohio  colleges  will 
each  furnish  a man  on  the  team  that 
will  meet  the  Islanders.  It  will  be  an 
all-women’s  team  going  to  Swarthmore; 
the  other  eastern  dates  will  be  contests 
for  the  men. 

Popular  interest  in  debate  is  not  as 
great  as  it  was  during  the  years  that  the 
literary  societies  were  active.  The  de- 
baters are  greeted  by  small  audiences, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  dim  their  ardor. 
There  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  intercollegiate  debates.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  equal  number  of 
debates  held  in  neighboring  cities  before 
organizations  of  one  kind  and  another  in 
which  both  teams  are  made  up  of  Oberlin 
students. 

The  subject  used  in  most  of  the  con- 
tests this  year  is:  “Resolved,  that  the 
several  states  should  enact  legisation  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance.” At  Haverford  the  Anderson 
plan  of  liquor  control  will  be  discussed 
and  some  phase  of  the  prohibition  question 
will  also  be  the  subject  in  the  Porto  Rico 
debate.  All  debates  are  of  the  “no-deci- 
sion” type. 

To  date  Oberlin  has  met  Western 
Reserve  four  times,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
twice,  Rockford,  Hillsdale  and  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Detroit  once  each. 


7'he  remaining  schedule  of  the  inter- 
collegiate debates  is  as  follows: 

March  4 — Allegheny  College  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 

March  12 — Wooster  College  at  Oberlin. 

March  20 — ^Swarthmore  College  at 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

March  26 — Haverford  College  at  Hav- 
erford, Pa. 

March  27 — Wooster  Colege  at  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

March  27 — Wesleyan  College  at  Lake- 
side, Ohio. 

March  27 — College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  at  New  York  City. 

March  28 — New  York  University  at 
New  York  City. 

March  31 — Wesleyan  University  at 

Middletown,  Conn. 

April  13 — University  of  Porto  Rico  at 
Cleveland. 
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JANE  E.  SMITH 
Student  Representative  to  Shansi 


Men’s  Glee  Club 


The  Men’s  Glee  Club  made  their  an- 
nual appearance  in  Finney  Chapel  Feb- 
ruary 7 before  a large  audience.  The 
usual  three-part  type  of  program  was 
followed  with  a group  of  classical  songs, 
a comical  skit  entitled  “Old  King 
Cole,”  and  the  informal  closing  num- 
bers under  subdued  lighting. 

The  enrollment  of  the  club  has  been 
reduced  to  35  again  this  year,  after  the 
enlarged  number  of  last  year  to  cele- 
brate the  club’s  golden  jubilee.  The 
quality  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  men  sang  made  the  concert 
particularly  enjoyable  from  the  stand- 
point of  interpretation. 


The  Oberlin  Peace  Society  in  the  Second  Semester 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


The  main  activity  of  the  Oberlin  Peace 
Society  in  the  second  semester  of  the  cur- 
rent year  will  consist  of  a series  of  seven 
meetings,  each  devoted  to  discussion  of 
some  one  phase  or  instance  of  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace.  Some  of  the  topics 
chosen  are  derived  from  the  Outline  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Problem  of  Peace,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary; others  are  derived  from  a supple- 
mentary list  of  individual  problem-situa- 
tions, but  are  so  chosen  as  to  be  typical 
as  well  as  individual  in  their  nature. 

In  each  case  the  discussion  will  be  led 
by  a student  member  of  the  Society  who 
has  been  giving  special  study  to  the  prob- 
lem concerned ; and  in  each  case  a read- 
ing list  bearing  on  the  problem  will  be 
published  in  the  Review  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

The  list  of  dates,  leaders,  and  topics  is 
as  follows: 

Feb.  2 7,  Allan  Clapp — “The  Problem 
of  the  Polish  Corridor;  a Conflict  of  Na- 
tionalisms.” 

March  9,  Martha  Buck — “The  Indian 
Problem;  a Challenge  to  British  Im- 
perialism.” 

March  23,  Roger  Clapp — “Soviet  For- 
eign Policy  and  the  Present  International 
Order.” 

April  10,  Roger  Hawkins — “Overpopu- 
lation and  the  Faulty  Distribution  of 
Goods  as  Causes  of  War.” 

April  20,  Donald  Eldred — “Free  Trade 
as  a Means  of  Improving  International 
Relations.” 

May  4,  William  Graham — “The  United 
States  of  Europe  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.” 

May  18,  Mary  Sitler — “Human  Nature 
and  Education  for  Peace.” 

Three  considerable  groups  of  members 
of  the  Society  are  engaged  in  forms  of 
practical  help.  About  twenty  are  working 
as  a Library  Committee.  This  group 
made  a preliminary  list  of  the  books  in 
the  Oberlin  College  Library  which  appear 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  war  and  peace. 
This  list  contained  some  5,000  titles.  This 
list  was  then  given  to  Professor  Jaszi, 
who  selected  from  it  about  500  titles  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  Committee  is 
now  at  work  upon  a card  index  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  these  500  books. 

Another  group,  about  forty  in  number, 
is  helping  in  the  work  of  the  national 
Commission  on  the  Coordination  of  Ef- 
forts for  Peace. 

A third  group  is  helping  in  the  conduct 
of  the  administrative  work  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  Society  itself. 

Yankton  College  has  started  a similar 
Society,  modeled  on  the  Oberlin  Society 
and  called  “Oberin  Peace  Society,  Yank- 
ton College  Branch.”  This  was  done 
without  our  knowledge.  We  welcome  the 


“Branch,”  of  course,  most  heartily;  but 
we  do  not  yet  feel  ready  to  move  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  other  similar 
college  societies,  since  we  think  we  should 
have  the  record  of  a year’s  substantial 
achievement  behind  us  before  we  adver- 
tise the  work  of  the  Society. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  what  we  have 
is  potentially  so  good  and  so  important 
that  we  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  its  suc- 
cess bv  premature  expansion  of  any  sort. 
We  are  therefore  making  every  move 
slowly  and  carefully. 

Publication  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  of 
the  two  earlier  articles  about  the  Society 
and  Mr.  Olmstead’s  mention  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  alumni  meetings  held  in  con- 
nection with  his  western  trip  have 
aroused  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
alumni  and  have  led  to  specific  inquiries  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  alumni  membership 
in  the  Society.  This  most  interesting  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society  and  two  conclu- 
sions, which  are  in  accordance  with  our 
general  policy,  have  been  reached:  the 
first  is  that  while  we  welcome  greatly  all 
evidences  of  alumni  interest  we  do  not 
feel  ready,  until  we  have  a year’s  record 
of  substantial  achievement,  to  seek  alumni 
membership  or  to  provide  a special  form 
of  membership  for  alumni.  The  chances 
are  that  by  next  autumn  we  shall  be  ready 
to  move  in  that  direction.  The  second 
conclusion  is  that  pending  such  a move 
we  shall  be  gad  to  keep  an  informal  list 
of  alumni  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  and  would  like  to  be  kept 
informed  about  it.  To  any  such  alumni 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  whatever  copies 
of  the  Review  which  may  contain  reading 
lists  or  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Society.  Any  alumnus  who  may  desire 
to  have  his  name  placed  on  this  informal 
list  may  do  so  by  sending  his  name  to 
Miss  Caroline  Schulz,  Secretary,  Ober- 
lin Peace  Society,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


At  Homecoming 


Midwinter  Homecoming  opened  Friday, 
February  20,  as  Shansi  Day,  with  a spe- 
cial address  in  the  morning  and  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  in  the  afternoon. 
Several  alumni  particularly  interested  in 
Oberlin’s  educational  work  in  China  were 
present. 

On  Saturday  morning  alumni  visited 
classes  and  inspected  the  new  buildings 
in  process  of  erection.  In  the  afternoon 
was  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Council,  followed  by  a reception 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  at  their 
home. 

The  Glen  Gray  Memorial  basketball 


game  and  alumni  dance  featured  the 
evening  program.  The  game  was  held 

in  the  Men’s  Gymnasium,  and  resuted 
in  victory  for  varsity,  48  to  10.  Ready’s 
Yeoman  Orchestra  furnished  delightful 
music  for  the  dancers  in  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium,  which  was  filled  to  its  limit 
with  students  and  alumni. 

At  the  Alumni  Council  meeting  a mu- 
sical program  of  high  order  was  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Andrews  on  the  organ,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  in  tenor  solos,  and  in 
instrumental  trio  made  up  of  Professors 
Reber  Johnson,  violin;  John  Fraser,  ’cello, 
and  Axel  Skjerne,  piano. 

President  Wilkins  spoke  concerning  the 
Oberlin  Peace  Society  and  its  plans  and 
invited  alumni  who  were  interested  in 
being  informed  as  to  its  developments  to 
write  him. 

The  business  meeting  followed.  Mrs. 
Louise  Allen  Nichols,  ’11,  of  Oberlin,  was 
named  first  vice-president  to  succeed  Amy 
Shuey  Bookwalter,  resigned.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  nominating  committee,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Coss  Cockran,  ’10,  of  Cleveland, 
was  selected.  Mr.  Olmstead  was  re- 
elected alumni  secretary. 

President  Van  Cleef  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a committee  of  two  to  meet  with 
similar  committees  of  the  faculty  and  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  College  and  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  alumni  committee  on  renewal 
of  interest  in  debate  made  their  final 
report,  stating  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  revive  interest  in  the  men’s 
literary  societies  at  this  time.  They  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  College  ad- 
ministration, through  the  department  of 
public  speaking  and  Forensic  Union,  was 
at  the  present  time  meeting  the  student 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Bates,  ’82,  called  attention 
to  the  student  interest  in  religion  as  indi- 
cated by  their  large  attendance  at  the 
Causey  lectures  on  religion. 


Broadcast  Music  on 
Palm  Sunday 

Another  radio  program  is  to  be  broad- 
cast Palm  Sunday,  March  29,  from 
WIIK,  Cleveland.  The  hour  will  be 
either  4 to  5 p.  m.  or  8:45  to  9:30  p. 
m.  If  at  the  latter  hour,  it  will  again 
be  put  on  the  Columbia  chain. 

Definite  information  will  be  furnished 
chapter  officers  later.  Others  will  be 
informed  if  request  is  directed  to  the 
Publicity  Office  at  Oberlin. 

The  music  will  be  furnished  by  the 
A Cappella  Choir,  Vested  String  Choir, 
and  Vested  Brass  Choir,  with  tenor, 
bass,  and  violin  solos. 


Oberlinites  I Have  Seen 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  D.  HUBBARD 


A sabbatical  year  in  Europe  is  bound 
to  be  a memorable  event  whatever  it 
contains.  What  one  picks  up  in  his  own 
field,  in  my  case  geology  and  geography, 
is  very  significant  and  no  doubt  worth 
the  cost  of  the  trip.  The  new  friend- 
ships established  with  men  and  women 
working  in  similar  and  related  fields 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  places  of 
historic  and  scenic  interest  make  impress- 
ions that  cannot  be  obliterated.  The  con- 
tacts with  cultures  and  peoples  more  or 
less  different  from  those  at  home  widen 
one's  interests,  svmapthies  and  vision 
and  prepare  one  for  a more  appreciative 
frame  of  mind  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

But  when  one  has  travelled  a couple 
of  months  without  seeing  a person  ever 
seen  in  his  homeland,  the  encounters, 
some  chance  and  some  planned,  with 
faces  once  familiar  have  a peculiar  touch. 
It  is  of  the  people  of  Oberlin  that  I 
have  seen  so  far  on  this  trip  in  Europe 
that  I now  write. 

In  our  brief  stay  in  Paris  five  such 
friends  were  seen.  Miss  Alice  Langelier, 
’14,  was  the  first.  She  is  with  the  Hearst 
Publishing  company,  has  an  office  on  a 
busy  street,  rue  de  Paix,  looks  after  many 
interests  of  the  company,  writes  stories 
of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  opens  her 
reception  rooms  to  guests  in  a most 
friendly  and  heartening  tvay.  Her  long 
residence  in  the  city  makes  her  friend- 
ship the  more  valuable  to  the  transient 
visitor. 

A call  at  the  office  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  gave  opportunity  for  delightful 
chats  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Hickok, 
’14.  They,  too,  for  many  years,  have 
lived  in  Paris,  and  their  suggestions 
proved  very  constructive.  They  have  a 
son  and  daughter  about  16  and  11  years 
old. 

At  the  American  church  down  on  the 
quay  we  met  Arthur  Croley,  c’26,  and 
Joseph  Hungate,  c’27.  Mr.  Croley  was 
instructor  in  piano  in  the  Conservatory 
for  two  or  three  years  recently,  and  now 
while  studying  in  Paris,  is  presiding  at 
the  piano  and  directing  the  music  at  this 
church.  Mr.  Hungate  was  also  studying 
here,  though  now  he  is  back  at  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  teaching  piano.  Even 
transient  students  get  into  the  work  and 
life  of  Europe  in  a helpful  way. 

While  walking  in  the  early  morning 
in  the  beautiful  Cologne  cathedral,  we 
rounded  a pillar  just  in  time  to  see  Har- 
old Jantz,  ’29.  He  is  spending  the  first 
semester  at  Munich  and  the  second  at 
Bonn  in  his  chosen  field  of  study,  Ger- 
man. 

In  Prague  we  found  Bracket  Lewis, 
T6,  who  is  heading  a large  and  efficient 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  program  for  the  young  men 
of  the  city.  He  strikes  one  as  happy, 
successful,  and  easily  master  of  his  pro- 
gram. Such  centers  of  noble  influence 


are  much  needed  in  European  cities  and 
are  growing  up  in  many  places.  A “Y” 
cannot  be  the  same  in  European  countries 
as  it  is  in  ours,  but  it  can  be  just  as 
helpful,  Christian,  and  powerful. 

Days  more  passed,  until  we  came  to 
the  Folk  School  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Has- 
kell, t’91,  in  Pordim  near  Plevna.  The 
project  here  is  put  before  the  boys  and 
girls  in  their  upper  teens  and  early  twen- 
ties, experiences  in  agriculture,  house- 
keeping, nursing,  kindergarten  and  care 
of  babies,  in  dairying  and  animal  hus- 
bandry; and  to  do  all  in  a pure,  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  with  such  physical  sur- 
roundings as  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
Bulgarian  villages,  but  enough  above  the 
average  peasant  setting  to  lift  him  every 
day  he  is  in  it.  The  young  people  are 
taught  to  do  all  these  things,  and  are 
given  the  reason  for  cleanliness,  honesty, 
rotation  of  crops  and  all  the  processes 
involved  in  these  activities.  Dr.  Has- 
kell has  spent  a long,  fruitful  life  in  the 
Near  East  and  feels  that  this  type  of 
school  is  one  of  the  most  needed  insti- 
tutions in  Bulgaria.  His  plant  is  only 
two  years  old,  but  is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  village  leaders  as  well  as  boys 
and  girls.  The  hospital  had  two  mater- 
nity cases  and  one  pneumonia  patient, 
and  the  nursery  had  six  babies,  for  the 
nurse  and  the  girls  to  care  for.  Pigs, 
chickens,  cattle,  horses,  and  a Scandina- 
vian director  of  animal  husbandry  give 
the  boys  just  the  opportunities  and  in- 
struction they  need.  The  hundred  acres 
of  good  semi-dry  land  makes  an  experi- 
mental farm  in  which  the  boys  can 
learn  how  to  handle  crops  in  their  char- 
acteristic climate  and  soils. 

At  Sofia,  Assen  Nicoloff,  ’29,  called  on 
me.  He  is  doing  well  and  of  course 
feels  much  more  at  home  in  Bulgaria 
than  in  the  United  States;  he  will  soon 
take  a temporary  teaching  position  in  the 
American  University  at  Sofia.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  see  our  students  find- 
ing themselves  in  their  own  homes  after 
several  years  of  adjustment  to  American 
conditions. 

At  Philipopolis,  Bulgaria,  we  visited 
the  home  of  Theodore  T.  Halway,  ’93. 
He  was  away  preaching,  as  he  often  is, 
but  his  wife  was  an  excellent  hostess. 

Herbert  P.  Landsale,  Jr.,  ’19,  is  the 
able  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Saloniki. 
This  city  is  going  through  a remarkable 
period  of  reconstruction.  Rebuilding  after 
great  fires  in  1922,  caring  for  many  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  Greek,  Armenian  and 
Russian,  and  great  engineering  projects 
of  draining  swamps,  straightening  the 
Vardar  and  leading  its  waters  into  the 
bay  miles  from  its  present  mouth,  are 
three  lines  this  city  improvement  is  tak- 
ing. After  the  fire  the  council  got  a 
planner  and  engineer  from  America  and 
laid  out  its  city  in  straighter  blocks, 
broad  streets,  parks,  and  a fine  civic  cen- 


ter of  six  buildings.  Our  Herbert  is  fa- 
miliar with  it  all,  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  men  who  are  doing  things. 
His  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  has  erect- 
ed the  first  building  in  the  civic  group. 
City  hall,  library,  theater  and  other 
structures  will  take  their  places  along 
side  of  his.  At  present  the  “Y”  building 
is  most  outstanding  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  playgrounds,  the  developing  boule- 
vards and  the  acres  of  old  buildings  and 
debris  to  be  removed  as  the  building 
program  proceeds.  Lansdale  has  two 
sons  who,  like  their  father,  are  very 
much  alive  and  who  plan  to  adopt  Ober- 
lin as  their  alma  mater  in  a few  years. 
He  is  planning  to  come  to  America  this 
summer  on  a year’s  furlough. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Morley,  ’95-’98,  and 
’ 1 6-’  1 7,  is  teaching  music  in  the  Girls’ 
School  in  Saloniki  and  drawing  out  the 
best  in  a wide  circle  of  girls. 

Carl  Compton  ’17,  secretary  of  the 
Oberlin  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  one  year,  is 
dean  in  Anatolia  College,  Saloniki,  and 
makes  a very  capable  man  for  the  place. 
Rollo  May,  ’30,  is  a new  teacher  in  the 
college  also.  Charles  House  and  George 
D.  White,  t’  1 5-’  1 6,  sons  of  their  fathers 
both  physically  and  spiritually,  are  also 
stepping  into  their  father’s’  works  here. 
Mr.  House  is  at  the  Thessalonica  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  a creation  of  splen- 
did proportions  and  a monument  to  his 
father’s  vision,  rare  ability  and  persist- 
ence. Mr.  White  is  directing  the  affairs 
of  Anatolia  College,  during  its  rapid 
expansion  in  numbers  and  physical 
equipment  on  its  new  site. 

In  and  around  Istanbul  I have  found 
seven  who  have  been  connected  with 
Oberlin  College.  Miss  Kathryn  Newell 
Adams,  ’98,  has  been  for  six  years  the 
able  president  of  Constantinople  Wom- 
an’s College,  and  for  many  previous 
years  identified  with  the  institution.  She 
has  watched  the  five  stone  buildings  go 
up  on  the  commanding  site  above  the 
Bosporus,  and  the  girls  gather  in  to 
feel  the  strong  friendly  touch  of  her 
personality,  and  to  catch  the  vision  of 
her  staff. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  several  miles 
away  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mar- 
mora is  the  Boys’  School  of  Guez-Tepe, 
a child  of  Dr.  J.  P.  McNaughton.  It 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  Finney 
Markham,  t’i6-’i7,  and  Evangeline  Mc- 
Naughton Markham,  ’16.  These  two 
Oberlin  students  have  contributed  much 
to  the  spirit  of  the  school.  They,  with 
their  several  American  and  Turkish 
teachers,  have  a splendid  group  of  boys 
learning  the  principles  of  self-mastery 
and  right-living,  while  they  prepare  for 
college.  The  Markhams  have  two  fine 
daughters  who  may  stir  the  freshman 
classes  of  ’41  and  ’43. 

Alford  Carleton,  ’24,  is  a second 
termer  as  teacher  in  the  American 
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schools  of  eastern  Turkey.  He  is  now 
in  the  Language  School  of  Istanbul  and 
will  go  to  his  work  in  the  east  in  Feb- 
ruary. His  wife  and  year  old  daugh- 
ter, Muriel,  will  accompany  him.  A1 
has  equipped  himself  well  for  his  posi- 
tion by  work  in  Hartford  and  by  his 
studies  and  experience  here.  He  knows 
history  and  places  around  this  city  as 
few  of  his  age,  I am  sure. 

In  Robert  College  Sydney  N.  Fisher, 
’28,  is  teaching  mathematics.  He  is  in 
his  third  year  and  plans  to  go  home  on 
furlough  next  summer  for  further  studv. 
Two  or  three  years  in  the  Near  East 
spent  with  one’s  eyes  open  do  much  to 
develop  even  an  Oberlin  graduate.  Syd- 
ney has  travelled  east,  west,  north  and 
south  from  the  city  during  summers, 
and  has  become  familiar  with  places, 
educational  and  religious  work,  from 
Aintab  and  Damascus  to  the  Atlantic 
and  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  Vienna. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Estes,  ’12,  is  hold- 
ing up  the  musical  traditions  of  Ober- 
lin in  teaching  music  in  Robert  College. 
Miss  Celia  Case,  c’i3-’i6,  is  traveling 
and  was  in  Istanbul  only  a few  weeks. 

It  is  a treat  to  see  such  institutions 
as  these  in  and  around  this  ancient 
capital  and  modern  commercial  center 
manned  here  and  there  by  such  efficient 
Oberlin  people.  Whatever  happens  in 
the  Near  East  countries,  ene  products  of 
the  American  schools  and  colleges  are 
to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  con- 
nected with  all  the  good  enterprises  in 
these  lands,  and  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of 
their  people. 


Book  Reviews 


"The  Public's  Investment  in  Hos- 
pitals" by  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  Ph.D., 
C.P.A.  Price  $2.50.  251  pp.  1930. 

University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  author  is  a member  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Costs  of  Med- 
ical Care  and  presents  in  this  volume  the 
results  of  his  research  in  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
7000  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  first  nation-wide  study  of  this  as- 
pect of  hospital  administration  that  nas 
every  been  made. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  hospital 
administration  representing  as  it  does 
more  than  a $3,000,000,000  capital  in- 
vestment is  one  of  the  largest  business 
projects  in  the  country,  being  excelled 
only  by  four  industries:  iron  and  steel, 
textiles,  chemicals,  and  foods.  Yet  start- 
ling as  it  may  seem  to  the  economist 
most  hospital  executives  give  no  recogni- 
tion to  the  fixed  charges  resulting  from 
capital  investment  once  the  plant  and 
equipment  have  been  made  available 
and  placed  in  use. 

He  makes  a careful  analysis  of  cap- 
ital investment  with  respect  to  geo- 
graphic distribution,  type  of  hospital 
and  type  of  control. 

The  measurement  and  record  of  fixed 
charges  he  believes  will  provide  the 
basis  for  two  very  significant  advan- 
tages in  hospital  financing.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  make  possible  the  inclu- 
sion of  fixed  charges  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fees  for  service  rendered  well- 
to-do  patients  and  thereby  justify  higher 


rates  to  a group  who  may  be  willing 
to  pay  the  full  costs  of  their  service.  In 
the  second  place  an  analysis  of  fixed 
charges  sets  forth  clearly  the  need  for 
public  support,  and  may,  therefore,  re- 
sult in  voluntary  contributions  to  meet 
either  capital  or  current  expenditures. 
The  patient’s  fee,  he  points  out,  should 
be  adjusted  with  regard  to  all  costs  of 
service  rendered  him:  fixed  charges  as 
well  as  operating  expense.  His  plea  is 
for  the  application  of  thorogoing  busi- 
ness methods  in  the  administration  of 
hospital  finance. 

The  data  has  been  derived  from  the 
most  reliable  sources  and  was  painstak- 
ingly collected.  His  conclusions  are  log- 
ical. The  book  is  very  attractively 
printed  and  well  supplied  with  tables 
and  charts.  It  should  be  read  by  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  the  economics 
of  hospital  management. 

R.  W.  Bradshaw,  M.D. 


Argumentation  by  Professors  James  A. 

A.  Winans  and  William  E.  Utterback. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

153  pages.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  of  great  practical  value 
not  only  to  students  for  text  book  pur- 
poses but  also  to  business  and  professional 
men  who  appreciate  and  realize  the  use- 
fulness of  the  subject  matter. 

The  book  contains  a comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  argu- 
mentation. A complete  statement  of  the 
principles,  in  abstract  form,  is  supple- 
mented throughout  by  clear  and  con- 
cise illustrations,  in  the  main,  dealing 
with  present  day  questions  of  great 
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public  and  general  interest.  By  that  I 
mean  the  frequent  references  to  such 
topics  as  Capital  Punishment,  Child  La- 
bor, Our  Policy  in  Latin  America,  Pro- 
hibition, Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, World  Court,  and  numerous 
other  matters  of  public  interest  and  im- 
portance. Such  specific  illustrations  ex- 
emplify the  principles  found  in  Chap- 
ter 14  of  this  book  under  the  heading 
of  “Interest.”  In  this  connection  and 
in  this  chapter  there  is  a reference  to 
“Phillips  on  Effective  Speaking.”  In  my 
opinion  “Phillips  on  Effective  Speaking” 
furnishes  splendid  post-graduate  work 
for  those  interested  in  the  work  on  “Ar- 
gumentation.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  in 
this  book,  the  illustrations  dealing  with 
vital  problems  of  the  present,  and  the 
constructive  forms  suggested,  together 
with  the  remarkable  clearness  of  the 
points  involved,  make  this  work  one  of 
unusual  merit  and  of  great  practical 
value.  Neil  W.  McGill. 


Oberlin  College  Hour 

PALM  SUNDAY,  MARCH  29,  1931 

WHK,  Cleveland,  4-5  P.  M.  or  Columbia  Chain,  8:45-9:30  P.  M. 


I 

Vested  Brass  Choir:  Fanfare  - - Carl  Busch 

Arioso 

Director,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams 

II 

A Cappella  Choir,  Hosanna  - -F.  Melius  Christiansen 
Director,  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen 

III 

Violin  Solo,  Deluge  - Saint-Saens 

Mr.  Raymond  Cerf 

Organ,  String  and  Harp  Accompaniment 

IV 


The  Lower  Triassic  Cephalopod  Fauna 
of  the  Fort  Douglas  Area,  Utah, 
by  Asa  A.  L.  Mathew's.  Walker 
Mus.  Mem.  Vol.  x,  No.  i,  46  pp., 
1 fig.,  11  pis. 

Professor  Mathews’  monograph  is  the 
first  major  paper  in  25  years  dealing 
with  Ameiican  Lower  Triassic  ammon- 
ites. It  records  an  extensive  fauna 
characteristic  of  a zone  particularly  well 
known  in  southern  Asia  but  not  hitherto 
recognized  in  North  America,  and  there- 
fore establishes  more  exact  correlation 
between  the  Triassic  rocks  of  the  two 
continents  than  has  been  possible.  The 
fauna  in  Utah  contains  eight  eplecypods, 
one  gastropod,  and  the  68  ammonites 
forming  the  especial  subject  of  the  mon- 
ograph. Thirteen  genera  of  ammonites 
are  represented,  two  of  them  new.  Most 
of  the  species  are  new,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected in  a newly  found  zone,  but 
eonugh  previously  named  species  are 
present  to  assure  a correct  interpretation 
of  the  relationship  with  the  other  areas 
of  Lower  Triassic  rocks.  The  genus 
Anasibirites  Mojsisovics  is  particularly 
well  represented.  The  36  species  into 
which  the  thousand  and  odd  specimens 
fall  constitute  three  sections,  one  newly 
recognized,  and  within  the  sections,  10 
groups.  The  genera  Goniodiscus  Waa- 
gen  and  Kashmirites  Diener  are  well 
represented  as  are  also  the  new  genera 
IV as  at  chit  es  and  Gurleyites.  Other  spe- 
cies in  the  fauna  represent  the  genera 
Pscudosarjeceras  Diener,  Cordillerites  Hy- 
att and  Smith,  Ophiceras  Griesbach, 
Xenodiscus  Waagen,  Mcekoceras  Hyatt, 
and  Keyserlingites  Hyatt.  The  diagno- 
ses of  genera  and  species  and  the  illus- 
trations are  full  and  will  provide  future 
students  w'ith  a splendid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  as  further  studies  pro- 
vide more  and  more  information  about 
this  interesting  part  of  our  sequence  of 
Triassic  deposits.  John  B.  Reeside,  Jr. 


Vested  String  Choir,  Alleluia  (8  parts)  Kallintiikoff 
(eight  parts) 

Bass  Solo,  Mr.  Morgan,  Spiritual  - Robert  N.  Dett 
My  Lord,  What  a Morning 
Director,  Mr.  Don  Morrison 

V 

Alleluia  (Traditional  Anthem  of  Praise) 

Arr.  Clarence  Dickinson 
Chapel  Choir,  24  Intermediate  voices,  Tenor  Solo 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin ; Brass  quartette  obligato. 
Director,  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen. 

VI 

Vested  Brass  Choir,  The  Lord  is  My  Light 

-------  - Henry  Hiles 

Director,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams 

VII 

A Capella  Choir,  Wake,  Awake!  - - Nicolai 

Director,  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen 

VIII 

Tenor  Solo,  The  Palms  - Faure 

Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin, 

Organ,  Harp,  violin  obligato 

IX 

A Cappella  Choir,  Salvation  is  Created 

-------  - Tschesnokoff 

Director,  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen 

X 

15OTH  Psalm  - Cesare  Franck 

Chapel  Choir,  Organ,  Strings,  Harp,  Brass 
Director,  Mr.  Olaf  Christiansen 

Program  arranged  by  Don  Morrison,  Manager  of  the 
Oberlin  Student  Concert  Direction 
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Mrs.  Mastick  Named  New  Music  Center  Head-Master  Hayden 


Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mistick  (Agnes  War- 
ner), ’92,  has  been  named  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  alumnae  affil- 
iation committee.  Mrs.  Mastick  succeeds 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  who 
held  the  office  the  past  six  years. 

Mrs.  Mastick  has  been  an  active  alum- 
nus since  her  graduation  from  college. 
Her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  gave  the  college  Warner  Hall 
and  Warner  Gymnasium.  From  1924  to 
1927  she  was  vice-president  of  the  gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  and  since  then 
has  been  a councilor-at-large.  She  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
Oberlin  Woman’s  *Club  and  served  as 
its  first  president,  1926  to  1928.  Her 
home  is  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  AGNES  WARN ER  MASTICK 
Chairmain,  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee 


Princehorn  Passes  On 


Arthur  L.  Princehorn,  for  14  years 
College  photographer,  died  February  6 
from  heart  trouble.  Although  he  had 
not  been  in  perfect  health  for  some  time, 
the  end  came  suddenly  as  he  was  tak- 
ing a picture  of  the  Men’s  Glee  Club 
in  Finney  Chapel. 

In  1890-92  Mr.  Princehorn  was  a stu- 
dent in  Oberlin,  going  from  here  to 
Glenn  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  In  1906  he  returned  to  Ober- 
lin and  was  in  the  Post  Office  untd  he 
accepted  the  position  with  the  College 
in  1917. 

Mr.  Princehorn  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  a highly  skilled  photogra- 
pher. Mrs.  Princehorn  and  five  chil- 
dren survive  him. 


Severance  Hall  is  the  name  of  the 
new  home  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  opened  in  Cleveland  Febru- 
ary 6.  It  is  named  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  L.  Severance,  who  gave  $2,500,000 
towards  its  construction. 

The  building  is  located  at  University 
Circje,  on  land  given  by  Western  Re- 
serv  University.  Its  architecture  is 
Anglicised  classical,  conforming  to  other 
buildings  at  the  circle.  An  endowment 
of  $3,400,000  is  provided  for  mainte- 
nance of  building  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Severance  has  for  years  been  a 
generous  contributor  to  the  support  of 
the  Orchestra  and  other  educational  and 
philanthropic  causes  in  Cleveland.  He 
is  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin  of  the  class 
of  1885  and  since  1913  has  been  a trus- 
tee of  the  College.  His  father,  Louis 
H.  Severance,  was  the  donor  of  Sever- 
ance Chemical  Laboratory. 


Fellowships 


Two  fellowships  for  women  graduates 
of  Oberin  are  available  for  next  year. 
The  Gilchrist-Potter  Prize  Fund  of  $300 
is  available  for  use  in  study  in  any  insti- 
tution. Applicants  must  be  self-support- 
ing women. 

The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellow- 
ship carries  with  it  an  award  of  $1,000. 
Applicants  for  this  should  be  members  of 
L.L.S.,  who  have  been  graduated  at  least 
two  years  and  wrho  have  a definite 
scholastic  aim. 

Applications  for  both  scholarships  should 
be  made  to  Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers, 
Oberlin. 


Trolleys  Discontinued 


No  more  will  the  trolley  whistle  or  bell 
be  heard  in  Oberlin.  The  Cleveland  and 
Southwestern  Railway  ceased  to  operate 
its  cars  at  midnight,  February  28. 

It  was  something  over  30  years  ago 
that  the  trolley  came  into  Oberlin  to 
compete  with  the  railroads,  and  was 
hailed  as  a great  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. In  its  early  days  it  did  a thriving 
business,  but  of  recent  years  the  automo- 
biles have  made  sad  inroads  into  its 
business. 

Several  years  ago  the  Norwalk  division 
was  discontinued  and  tracks  j-emoved. 
January  31  of  this  year  the  Wellington 
line  ceased  operation,  and  now  the  whole 
system  is  abandoned. 

A year  ago  the  Southwestern  took  over 
a bus  line  competing  with  it.  This  line 
will  be  continued  from  Cleveland  by  the 
way  of  Lakewood,  Rocky  River,  Ridge- 
vine  and  Elyria  to  Oberlin,  and  on  to 
Norwalk.  An  independent  line  has  started 
operating  to  Wellington. 


Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  member  of  the 
class  of  1909  and  youngest  trustee  of 
Oberlin,  has  just  been  named  head  of 
Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson, 
Ohio. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Dr.  Hayden 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Fairmont  Pres- 
byterian church,  Cleveland,  and  has  had 
other  pastorates  in  Cleveland  and  Bal- 
timore. He  is  a graduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
received  the  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in 
1928. 

Besides  being  a trustee  of  Oberlin, 
he  is  a trustee  of  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Council  on  Religion  and 
Higher  Education,  and  is  on  many  boards 
of  social  and  educational  organizations  of 
Cleveland. 

Western  Reserve  Academy  occupies 
the  original  site  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  It  is  a 
boys’  preparatory  school,  with  four  and 
one-half  million  dollars  endowment. 

Dr.  Hayden  goes  to  his  new  position 
April  1. 


Offiicers  Elected 


Twenty  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  living 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  E. 
Bates,  ’90,  on  Monday  evening,  February 
2.  Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  28,  president,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jones,  ’28,  secretary- 
treasurer. — S.  B.  J. 


Large  Attendance 
at  Los  Angeles 

Honoring  Mr.  John  G.  Olmstead, 
alumni  secretary,  on  his  visit  to  the 
western  coast,  places  were  set  for  136 
members  of  the  Oberlin  family  in  South- 
ern California,  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Los  Angeles  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  January  19.  Many 
others  came  in  after  dinner.  The  ban- 
quet table  was  decorated  in  crimson  and 
gold,  with  place  cards  of  the  same  col- 
ors, and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J. 
Frank  Burke,  ’91-94,  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, with  the  honored  guest  at  his  right 
and  Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  ’15,  at  his  left. 
Others  seated  at  the  head  table  were 
Mrs.  J.  Frank  Burke  (Mabel  Shana- 
felt,  ’97),  Mrs.  Harry  Moses  (Mildred 
Leader,  O.  K.  T.  S.  ’15),  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Pat- 
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ton  (Hattie  Harrison,  ’89),  Mrs.  George 
B.  Cowles  (Amy  Bridgman,  ’88),  Mrs. 
Gurdon  W.  Wattles  (Julia  Vance,  ’06), 
Mr.  G.  L.  Buck,  ’10,  Mr.  Henry  Sie- 
mens, ’04,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archa  Hoff- 
man, and  Miss.  Gertrude  Meade. 

During  the  dinner  the  following  were 
introduced  by  the  president:  Mr.  John 

G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  Oberlin  alumni  secre- 
tary and  president  of  the  American 
Alumni  Council;  Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  ’15, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California;  Mrs.  Alice 
Jones  Emery,  ’91,  of  Pittsburgh;  Miss 
Rose  Dean,  ’06-07,  former  registrar  of  the 
O.  K.  T.  S.,  and  her  guest,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Nickerson  of  Oberlin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Doxie,  parents  of  Miss  De- 
vona  Doxie,  senior  at  Oberlin;  Mrs. 
Frances  Steele  Pratt,  ’69,  oldest  class 
representative;  and  Mr.  Anson  Argue, 
’30,  youngest  class  represented. 

Other  out  of  the  city  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Clifton  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  both  of  ’05.  Mrs.  Clifton  was 
Miss  Nora  Marie  Toole. 

After  a fine  old-fashioned  turkey  din- 
ner, served  by  the  Sunday  school  class 
to  which  Mrs.  Mildred  Moses  belongs, 
the  group  adjourned  to  the  parlors  of 
the  church.  After  the  singing  of  Ober- 
lin songs,  Dr.  F.  J.  Van  Horn,  ’90,  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 

Church  of  Oakland,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who  gave  a short  talk  on 
his  association  with  and  the  life  of  our 
beloved  Dr.  Bosworth,  and  on  the  Bos- 
worth  Memorial  to  be  erected  in 

Oberlin. 

Formal  action  was  taken  by  the  As- 
sociation to  send  telegrams  to  President 
Wilkins  and  to  ex-President  King,  and 
and  to  write  to  Dr.  John  Fisher  Peck 
regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  brought 
to  us  on  the  far  coast  such  an  evening 
of  fine  memories,  joy  and  beloved  asso- 
ciations, along  with  facts,  policies  and 
fancies  of  the  present  and  future  Ober- 
lin as  will  be  long  cherished. 

L.  V.  P. 


Omaha  Men 


A small  group  of  Oberlin  men  sat 
around  the  luncheon  table  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  December 
3b  and  heard  the  latest  Oberlin  news 
as  brought  to  them  by  Secretary  Olm- 
stead of  the  Alumni  Association.  Many 
questions  were  asked  of  the  speaker  and 
readily  answered,  bringing  the  alumni 
up-to-date  on  developments  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

Among  those  present  were  G.  W. 
Noble,  ’85;  Fred  P.  Loomis,  ’96,  who 
presided;  Harley  Moorhead,  ’99;  Har- 
Moorhead,  Jr.,  ’30;  Chadbourne 
Moorhead;  Jesse  Palmer,  ’99-02;  Charles 
L.  Mattson,  ’09,  and  William  H. 
Smails,  ’io. 


New  Chapter 


Upon  invitation  of  former  Alumni 
Secretary  William  S.  Ament,  nearly  fifty 
alumni  of  Oberlin  gathered  at  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  Calif.,  January  19, 
to  meet  Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olm- 
stead. Mr.  Olmstead  talked  briefly  and 
showed  three  reels  of  Oberlin  scenes, 
the  most  effective  being  those  of  June, 
1927,  with  President  King,  Dean  Bos- 
worth, Professor  Root,  and  other  figures 
familiar  to  students  of  many  generations. 

A new  chapter  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  with  Professor 
Ament,  ’io,  as  president  and  Mrs.  O. 
H.  Duvall,  ’89,  as  secretary. 


Women’s  Lunch 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Lunch  club  at 
Washington  grows  more  delightful  at 
every  meeting.  The  last  one  was  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N. 
Fowler  (Mary  Zay  Blackford,  ’13),  and 
was  more  conducive  to  real  acquaintance 
than  any  of  the  luncheons  downtown. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February  the 
women  extended  an  invitation  to  all  the 
graduates  for  a tea  with  the  Durands 
on  Norton  Place  in  Cleveland  Park. 

Those  present  included  Mrs.  Helen 
Ford  Kilgore,  ’25,  Mrs.  Augusta  Jewitt 
Street,  ’11,  Mrs.  Gladys  Rowley  Gunn, 
’21,  Mrs.  Mary  Blackford  Fowler,  ’13, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Onphank  Lines,  c’08-12, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer,  ’92,  Mrs,  Ber- 
nice Harper  Brisebois,  ’07,  Mrs.  Mary 
Bennett  Durand,  ’93,  Mrs.  Celia  Day 
Durand,  ’63-67,  Mrs.  Alice  Boggs  Wag- 
ner, ’13,  Mrs.  Caroline  Post  Metcalf, 
’85,  Mrs.  Rhoades,  Mrs.  Nina  Fralich 
Skillman,  €’95-97,  Miss  Mabel  Law, 
’11,  Miss  Gillette,  Mrs.  Alice  Brettle 
Cogswell,  ’08-n.  M.  B.  D. 


At  Des  Moines 


On  Monday  noon,  December  29,  sev- 
enteen Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  of 
Des  Moines  and  neighboring  town  met 
for  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Savery.  John 
Olmstead,  ’06,  alumni  secretary,  was  our 
honored  guest.  After  the  luncheon  we 
met  in  one  of  the  hotel  parlors  and  Miss 
Charlene  E.  Sperry,  ’01,  presided  over 
a short  business  meeting,  since  our  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Ethel  Vail  Franquemont,  ’06, 
was  unable  to  attend.  It  was  voted 

that  the  same  officers  continue  for  an- 
other year.  The  secretary  was  author- 
ized to  send  telegrams  of  good  wishes 
from  the  association  to  President-Emeri- 
tus Henry  Churchill  King  and  to  Pres- 
ident Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  The  mov- 
ing pictures  of  the  present  Oberlin  cam- 
pus and  activities  no  doubt  inspired  in 
many  the  desire  to  return  for  commence- 
ment reunions.  There  were  present, 


Burton  Jcrrel,  ’25-26,  Professor  Henry  W. 
Matlack,  c’97,  of  Grinnell,  the  Misses 
Charlene  Sperry,  ’01,  and  Iola  B.  Quig- 
ley,  ’95-96,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  E. 
Stacey  (Lou  C.  Stone),  ’95-97,  c’95-98, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Ford  (Grace  E. 
Ringsrud),  ’96-98,  c’95-98,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  H.  Warner,  ’05-06,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  E.  Smith  (Eleanor  Lassey,  ’13), 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Lamb  (Jessie  Wood- 

ruffe),  ’08,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Carleton,  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Harper  of  Ottumwa,  and  Mrs. 
Hohburger.  E.  L.  S. 


Seattle  Greets  Olmstead 


Delighted  at  having  an  opportunity  to 
see  our  alumni  secretary  out  here  where 
the  West  begins,  fifty  alumni  gathered 
to  greet  John  Olmstead  on  the  evening 
of  January  12  to  talk  over  with  him 
details  of  the  past  and  present  Oberlin, 
and  to  hear  him  tell  about  present  day 
college  life. 

Vincent  Hart,  ex-’23,  president  of  the 
local  alumni  association,  with  Mrs.  Hart 
(Ruth  E.  Raine,  ’22),  his  able  assistant, 
met  Mr.  Olmstead  upon  his  arrival  in 
Seattle  Sunday  morning,  and  took  him 
to  church  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  driving 
about  Seattle  and  visiting  a number  of 
the  alumni  residents  here.  Sunday  eve- 
ning the  Harts  had  an  informal  recep- 
tion for  Mr.  Olmstead  at  their  home, 
where  a number  of  the  alumni  gathered 
to  talk  informally  with  him  and  renew 
memories  of  days  more  or  less  “long 
gone  by.” 

Monday,  Alvin  Pelton,  ’10,  Dan 
Eearle,  ’01,  Vincent  Hart  and  others 
had  our  visitor  in  tow,  seeing  more  of 
the  city,  eating  with  the  lions  (club), 
and  generally  keeping  him  occupied. 

With  Monday  evening  came  the 
formal  gathering  at  dinner,  with  John 
as  guest  of  honor.  Following  the  meal, 
President  Hart  asked  those  present  to 
give  their  name  and  class  at  Oberlin. 
While  we  cannot  give  here  a list  of 
all  present,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  F.  A.  Churchill,  son  of  former 
Professor  Churchill,  was  with  us;  Miss 
Helen  Abby  Pepoon,  ’78,  represented  the 
oldest  class  present. 

While  “Chuck”  Burton,  ’26,  and  John 
Olmstead  were  getting  the  movies  ready 
to  go,  Jack  Andrews,  ’n,  with  Mrs. 
Burkland  at  the  piano,  led  the  crowd  in 
a number  of  Oberlin  songs. 

Everyone  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
pictures  of  Oberlin  which  Mr.  Olmstead 
reeled  off,  and  they  were  doubly  enjoy- 
able by  his  running  comments.  The 
close  of  the  evening  found  many  of  us 
unwilling  to  leave,  so  much  was  there 
to  ask  and  talk  over.  We  feel  that 

this  visit  of  our  alumni  secretary  has 
put  newr  life  in  the  Oberlin  group  here, 
and  we  are  all  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  have  him  with  us. 

J.  B.  A. 
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Radio  Party  At  Indianapolis  Reunion  in  Greece 


Syracuse  Oberlinites  and  friends  were 
entertained  at  a get-together  and  radio 
party  Saturday  evening,  January  17,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Stimson. 
The  Oberlin  program  came  through 
clearly  and  was  much  appreciated. 

Among  those  present  were  Professor 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Patterson,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Curtiss,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Mosher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter E.  Thompson,  Mr.  L.  T.  Cowdery, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Richardson  Cowdery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Scott,  Miss  Helen  Leh- 
mann, Rev.  II.  K.  Khachadourian,  Mr. 
Barber,  Mr.  James  P.  Stimson,  Mrs. 
Irene  Merrick  Stimson,  Mr.  Myron  H. 
Luke,  and  Miss  Claribel  Calkins. 

C.  C. 


Davis  and  Jill  Edwards 


The  Chicago  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club 
had  a rare  treat  on  February  14  when 
Professor  Davis  Edwards,  head  of  the 
department  of  speech,  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
presented  a dramatic  recital  of  “Green 
Pastures.” 

“Professor  Edwards  led  his  audience, 
as  only  an  artist  of  interpretation  could, 
through  the  naive  account  of  earth’s 
creation,  when  God  ‘rared  back  and 
passed  another  miracle.’  He  showed  the 
God  of  ‘wrath  and  vengeance’  con- 
cerned about  the  earth  and  the  people 
he  had  created  ; he  gave  life  to  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Lord ; he  showed  him  in 
the  end  ‘just  thinkin’  . . . about  mercy 
. . . awful  impo’tant  to  all  de  people  on 
my  earth.’  ” 

Professor  Edwards  gave  his  services 
to  the  club  because  of  his  very  close 
bond  with  Oberlin.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  was  assistant  professor  of  pub- 
lic speaking  in  Oberlin  from  1919  to 
1922.  In  1920  he  married  Evangeline 
Huntley  the  day  after  her  graduation 
from  the  College. 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  now  better  known  to 
her  friends  as  Jill  Edwards.  She  and 
her  best  friend,  Judy  Barker,  made 
their  apeparance  in  February  on  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  program 
in  a nation-wide  hook-up.  The  act 
is  called  “Jill  and  Judy,”  or  two 
girls  about  town,  and  comes  over  the 
air  from  Chicago  at  8:30-9:45  a.  m., 
Central  Standard  time,  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays. 

Tune  in  and  follow  the  career  of 
these  two  girls — their  friendships,  their 
love  stories,  their  interesting  encounters 
and  their  careers.  If  you  like  the  pro- 
gram, both  Jill  and  Judy  will  appre- 
ciate a postcard  sent  to  them  addressed 
to  National  Broadcasting  Company,  New 
York  City.  If  you  would  like  a certain 
book  or  play  discussed — just  drop  them 
a line.  M.  H. 


On  Thursday,  January  25,  the  Ober- 
lin alumni  of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity 
gave  a reception  in  honor  of  President 
Wilkins  at  the  Columbia  Club.  At  this 
reception  President  Wilkins  addressed 
the  alumni  on  the  theme,  “Recent  De- 
velopments on  the  Oberlin  Campus.” 
Dean  C.  N.  Cole,  and  W.  F.  Bohn, 
assistant  to  the  president,  also  spoke. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  tea 
included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sollis  Runnels, 
Miss  Janet  P.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Samuel  Lewis 
Shank,  Miss  Clara  Gilbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Shedd,  Mrs.  Mark  Rine- 
hart, Mrs.  Harry  F.  McNutt  and  Miss 
Laura  Flare. 


Oregon  Sends  Greetings 


A most  delightful  affair  was  the  din- 
ner given  by  the  Oregon  Oberlin  Asso- 
ciation January  13  at  the  Congress  Ho- 
tel, Portland,  in  honor  of  John  G.  Olm- 
stead,  alumni  secretary.  Over  forty 
alumni  and  ex-students,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, attended.  An  informal  reception 
was  held  preceding  the.  dinner  which 
was  served  at  small  tables  in  a private 
room.  Floral  decorations  in  the  Ober- 
lin colors  gave  the  tables  a festive  ap- 
pearance. During  the  meal  a group  of 
three  songs  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
A.  Seeberger  (Ora-Bell  Meredith),  c’ii, 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Ellison 
White  Conservatory,  and  Master  John 
Shankland,  son  of  the  president  of  the 
Association;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shankland 
(Vera  Tinker),  ’08,  played  two  piano 
selections.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
singing  of  several  Oberlin  songs  by  all 
present. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner 
was  a special  table  at  which  were  seat- 
ed “prospective  Oberlinites,”  sons  and 
daughters  of  graduates.  The  campus 
films  brought  by  Mr.  Olmstead  were 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  many  of  those  pres- 
ent took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  information  as  to  beloved  pro- 
fessors, the  status  of  athletics,  attitude 
of  the  faculty  towards  certain  matters, 
etc. 

Before  adjournment,  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  tendered  Mr.  Olmstead 
by  Mrs.  Shankland,  and  it  was  voted  to 
send  a letter  to  President  Wilkins  ex- 
tending the  co-operation  of  the  alumni 
and  ex-students  in  Oregon,  and  inviting 
him  to  make  a visit  to  Portland  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  was  also  voted  to  send 
a letter  to  ex-President  King,  expressing 
our  pleasure  at  seeing  the  Commence- 
ment films  in  which  he  was  pictured, 
and  tendering  sympathy  in  his  illness. 
The  president  announced  the  Oberlin 
broadcast  the  next  Saturday  evening, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. E.  P.  II. 


Flerbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  ’19,  writing 
from  Saloniki,  Greece,  under  date  of 
January  9,  says: 

“Professor  George  Hubbard  passed 
through  here  a couple  of  weeks  go  and 
the  few  of  us  Oberlinites  who  are  here 
pumped  him  dry  on  the  ‘Oberlin  of  to- 
day.’ As  you  know,  there  are  only  four 
of  us  in  Saloniki:  George  D.  White, 

t’  15-16,  Carl  C.  Compton,  t’  15-17,  former 
Y secretary,  Rollo  May,  ’30,  and  myself. 
But  we  four  can  shout  a good  Fli-O-FIi 
when  necessary.” 

Pre-Civil  War  Alumni 
at  Berkely 

The  Northern  California  Oberlin 
alumni  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
Berkeley  Women’s  City  Club  Friday 
evening,  January  16,  the  honored  guest 
being  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  alumni 
secretary. 

Due  to  the  energy  of  our  president, 
Logan  O.  Osborn,  ’18,  fifty-five  Ober- 
linites came  out  for  this  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  evening.  Mr.  Olmstead 
brought  greetings  from  President-Emeri- 
tus Henry  C.  King,  and  President  Ern- 
est H.  Wilkins,  and  gave  us  many  in- 
teresting sidelights  on  the  Oberlin  as  it 
is  today.  Many  questions  were  asked ; 
and  the  accounts  of  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty in  recent  years,  the  plans  for  new 
buildings  to  be  built  and  being  built, 
the  centennial  plans  for  1933,  and  other 
items  were  eagerly  heard. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  evening, 
and  a great  treat  for  all,  was  the  Ober- 
lin movies  brought  and  interestingly 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Olmstead. 
They  not  only  made  fresh  “ye  Oberlin 
spirit”  in  our  hearts,  but  brought  all 
the  present  day  college  atmospthere  to 
us.  Dr.  Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys,  ’07, 
greatly  assisted  in  this  phase  of  the  eve- 
ning’s program  by  his  able  operation  of 
the  moving  picture  machine. 

In  between  times,  the  roll  call  was 
taken,  and  we  were  proud  to  learn  that 
two  of  the  oldest  living  Oberlin  alumni 
were  in  attendance:  Mrs.  George  E. 

Steele  (Lois  S.  Judson),  ’59-63,  and  Mr. 
Henry  FI.  Woodruff,  ’59-61,  the  latter 
having  left  Oberlin  to  go  to  the  Civil 
war.  The  classes  represented  ranged 
from  ’6i  to  ex-’32. 

It  would  not  have  been  an  Oberlin 
gathering  without  songs,  so  with  Al- 
phone  A.  Gailewicz,  ’29,  directing,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Clarke,  ex-’32,  at  the  piano, 
singing  of  the  Oberlin  favorites  was  in- 
aerspersed  throughout  the  program. 

The  meeting  came  to  a close  with 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
These  are  Albert  P.  Ludwig,  ’16,  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Ludwig 
(Gladys  Newman),  ’17,  secretary-treas- 
urer.  M.  B.  S. 
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News  of  Alumni 


>5g — Rev.  George  W.  Andrews  cele- 
brated his  ninety-eighth  birthday  Febru- 
ary' 4.  Dr.  Andrews  lives  with  his 
nephew,  Professor  George  W.  Andrews, 
in  Oberlin.  An  interview  with  him  pub- 
lished in  the  Review  February  6,  indi- 
cates his  keen  interest  in  present  Oberlin 
as  well  as  that  of  his  active  days.  He 
greatly  enjoys  discussing  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs  with  his  friends. 

’65 -’66 — Ellen  Susan  Burwell,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months,  passed  away  at 
her  home  in  Seattle,  January  10. 

’66-’7i — Kate  R.  Ogden  died  at  her 
home  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  November 
15.  Miss  Ogden  spent  a number  of 
years  in  educational  work,  being  first  an 
instructor  in  the  Tennessee  School  for 
Deaf  and  later  connected  with  the 
Knoxville  city  schools.  She  was  a de- 
vout member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church. 

’70 — “Since  Mrs.  Carter  passed  away, 
January  1,  1929,  I ha\re  been  living  at  my 
Madison  home  — one  short  block  from  the 
new  Madison  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  I often  attend,  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  the  new  pastor, 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan.  One  block  in  an- 
other direction  lives  my  son,  Homer,  who 
is  a local  physician.  I read  with  interest 
the  Alumni  Magazine  each  month.” — 
Homer  W.  Carter. 

’78-’8i — Arthur  T.  Packard  died  in  Chi- 
cago, January  16.  He  was  born  in  La- 
Porte,  Indiana.  He  and  Mrs.  Packard 
(Geanie  F.  Hayford,  ’84)  lived  for  a 
time  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  for 
many  years  in  Chicago,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law.  Failing  health  led  Mr.  Pack- 
ard to  give  up  active  business,  but  he 
continued  to  write  sport  articles,  especially 
upon  the  subject  of  golf,  until  his  death. 
Mrs.  Packard  survives  him.  Burial  was 
in  Oberlin. 

’75 — In  the  fourth  volume  of  Folwell’s 
“History  of  Minnesota,”  off  the  press  last 
December,  the  author  named  the  “Twelve 
Apostles”  of  Minnesota,  among  whom  was 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  who  was  the  first  Sec- 
retary' of  Corrections  and  Charities  of 
Minnesota  and  who  held  the  office  15 
years,  from  1883  to  1898. 

’84 — President  James  P.  O’Brien, 
Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
slowly  recovering  from  a very  serious 
illness. 


’86 — Grace  L.  Gibson  last  summer  took 
a short  trip  in  Normandy  and  the  Chateau 
region  of  France.  Then  joined  the  Vir- 
gilian  Cruise  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  on  the  trail  of  Aeneas,  and  Virgil. 

’86 — Herbert  F.  Wilbor  died  at  his 
home  in  Erie,  Pa.,  February  7,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Wilbor  had  retired 
from  business  several  years  ago  and  had 
used  his  time  in  the  interest  of  neglected 
boys.  He  had  served  as  first  probation 
officer  in  Erie  and  had  established  the 
Elmwood  Home  for  Boys.  To  this  he 
gave  such  of  his  time  as  his  health  per- 
mitted. Just  before  his  death  he  had 
finished  compiling  the  ’86  Scrap  Book. 
Miss  Harriet  Mason  and  Benjamin 
Burt  represented  the  class  at  the  fu- 
neral. 

’87 — “Mr.  Sanders  and  I have  been  re- 
tired by  the  board  because  of  age  limit. 
We  now  reside  at  2129  Gilles  street,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.” — Sarah  B.  Sanders 
(Mrs.  W.  H.) 

’88 — Dr.  Oliver  Jones  Bennett  died  De- 
cember 16,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
After  practicing  many  years  in  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Bennett  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  connected  with 
one  of  the  large  insurance  companies  until 
his  death.  He  leaves  a widow,  Rachel 
Macauley  Bennett,  and  one  daughter, 
Barbara  Ann.  Mrs.  Bennett  is  a member 
of  the  New  York  bar. 

’89 — Frederick  F.  Thwing  died  at  his 
home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  February  10, 
after  only  a short  illness.  For  38  years 
Mr.  Thwing  had  taught  in  the  Louisville 
school  system,  the  last  15  years  having 
been  head  of  the  mathematics  department 
in  the  male  high  school.  He  held  a mas- 
ter’s degree  from  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. He  was  much  interested  in  ath- 
letics, being  a member  of  the  athletic 
board  of  control. 

’91 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Wilder 
are  now  located  in  missionary  work  at 
Tehchow  (often  Tehsien),  Shantung, 
China,  which  is  160  miles  south  of  Tien- 
tsin, and  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  banditry  and  kidnapping.  He  writes 
though  that  in  general  the  Christians  are 
not  molested,  as  the  bandits  frequently 
have  need  of  the  services  of  the  Christian 
hospital  founded  by  the  Drs.  Tucker.  His 
field  extends  some  50  miles  and  he  reports 


much  interest  and  a cordial  welcome  of 
his  work. 

’93 — Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holoway  writes 
from  Rue  Dragovets  10,  Philippopolis,  Bul- 
garia, Europe:  “I  was  the  delegate  last 
summer  of  our  Bulgarian  Congregational 
Churches  at  the  International  Congrega- 
tion Council  in  Bournemouth,  England, 
and  later  attended  the  annual  Keswick 
Convention  for  Deepening  the  Spiritual 
Life.  Am  president  of  our  Bulgarian  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  National  Committee,  and 
am  likewise  on  the  committee  to  arrange 
union  (in  Bulgaria)  with  the  Methodist 
Mission.  With  one  of  our  Bulgarian  lay 
workers  I continue  as  joint  editor  of  our 
Senior  Bible  School  Quarterlies.  My  other 
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work  is  in  general  supervision  of  our 
Congregationalist  Churches  throughout 
all  Southern  Bulgaria — together  with  mv 
colleague  of  Wheaton  College,  III.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Cooper.  We  are  gradually  turn- 
ing over  our  work  to  our  Bulgarian  col- 
leagues, and  are  of  course  eager  to  have 
them  assume  self-government  and  self- 
support  as  soon  as  possible.” 

’94_’95 — Agnes  M.  Baird,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  School 
in  rS98,  has  taught  for  the  past  17  years 
in  the  American  School  for  Girls  in  Sam- 
okove,  Bulgaria,  and  since  1920  has  been 
building,  the  first  social  settlement  in  Bul- 
garia, with  a grade  school,  a kindergar- 
ten, and  a baby  welfare  clinic.  Further 
plans  call  for  a day  nursery,  and  a hostel 
for  young  women.  She  also  has  over- 
sight of  10  social  w’orkers  in  eight  scat- 
tered towms.  She  is  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  on  social  and  religious  subjects. 

’9+~97 — Arthur  A.  Ballantine  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  charge  of 
internal  revenue.  He  was  practicing  law 
in  New  York  when  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  advisory  counsel  on  taxa- 
tion matters  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  became  solicitor  of  internal  revenue 
in  19T8. 

’94-’98 — Charles  R.  Comings,  associated 
with  his  father,  A.  G.  Comings,  in  the 
book  store  in  Oberlin,  has  been  made 
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president  of  the  Oberlin  Business  Men’s 
Club. 

c’95-’o3,  ’o5-'o6— Mrs.  M.  J.  Falkenburg 
(Helen  I. .McLaughin)  died  last  July.  She 
was  making  her  home  at  265  Maiden 
Lane,  Seattle,  Wash. 

96-98  Miss  Bertha  B.  Morely  writes: 
“No  engagements.  No  marriage.  Ten 
foster  children  scattered  in  Armenia,  Pal- 
estine, Athens,  and  the  good  old  U.  S.  A., 
some  in  business,  some  studying.  Promo- 
tion? Achievements?  Honors?  Noth- 
ing to  talk  about.  Excitement  — yes! 
Mostly  of  a very  drab  variety,  since  I 
came  to  the  Near  East.  Was  graduated 
from  Lake  Erie  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Painesville,  in  1900.  Long  ill  health 
prevented  going  on  with  anything  till 
1904,  when  I studied  in  New  England 
Conservatory,  Boston.  Was  in  charge  of 
music  in  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Tenn.,  from  1905  to  1910.  Came 
to  Turkey  in  1911  to  spend  year  with  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  Morley  Marden,  ’93. 
Stayed  on  till  sent  out  by  government  in 
1916.  On  American  Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion to  Palestine  in  1918,  which  meant 
for  me  five  months’  work  in  Jerusalem 
and  seven  months  in  charge  of  an  orphan- 
age in  Syria,  where  I collected  my  foster 
children.  Returned  to  Marsovan,  Turkey, 
to  take  up  leadership  of  Girls’  School. 
Sent  out  again  in  1921.  To  American 
Girls’  School  in  Smyrna  till  the  fire  of 
1922  forced  me  from  there.  Back  to  Mar- 
sovan till  sickness  overtook  me  in  1925. 
Home  to  America  to  spend  four  years 
recuperating.  Came  to  Salonica,  Greece, 
to  become  principal  of  the  American 
Boarding  School  for  Girls  in  September, 
1929,  and  am  still  here,  getting  stronger 
as  the  years  pass.  Received  my  B.A.  from 
Lake  Erie  College  in  1929,  after  study  in 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  and  affili- 
ated institutions.” 

ex  ’95 — Pauline  Palmer,  the  well-known 
Chicago  artist,  is  painting  a portrait  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Ashley.  The  portrait  is  the 
gift  to  the  school  of  the  alumae  and  for- 
mer members  of  Roycemore,  and  will 
hang  in  the  Senior  assembly  room.  Miss 
Ashley  has  been  headmistress  of  Royce- 
more School,  Evanston,  111.,  since  1920. 

’96. — Henry  J.  Haskell  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Agnes  Lee  Hadley,  widow  of  former 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  February  3, 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  New  York  City. 
They  sailed  that  evening  for  a short  Euro- 
pean trip.  Mr.  Haskell’s  first  wife  was 
Isabel  Cummings,  ’93-’9S-  She  died  in 
1923.  Subsequently  he  married  Katherine 
Wright,  ’98,  who  died  in  1929.  Mr.  Has- 
kell is  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
an  alumni  trustee  of  Oberlin. 

>g7 — Henry  Buckingham  Mowbray, 

after  thirty  years  of  pastoral  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  come  back  to  Ohio  to  make 
his  old-age  home  in  his  grandfather  Buck- 
ingham’s homestead  in  Hiram.  This  win- 
ter he  is  the  pastor  of  the  Union  Church 
in  Demorest,  Georgia,  the  site  of  Pied- 
mont College. 

>o5 Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  C reglow 

is  now  head  librarian  at  the  U.  S.  Veter- 
ans’ Bureau,  Edward  Hines,  Jr.,  Center, 
Hines,  111.  She  is  also  a member  of  the 
hospital  library  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

’of, — The  oldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Franquemont  (Ethel  Vail)  of  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  attending  Iowa  State 
College. 


’07 — Problems  in  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy is  the  latest  book  by  Walter  J.  Gif- 
ford, professor  of  education  at  State 
Teachers’  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
C.  P.  Shorts,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, is  co-author.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co. 

’11 — Mrs.  Helen  Wright  Avery  of 
Charlemont,  Mass.,  spent  several  weeks  in 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  previous  to  the  death  of 
her  father,  Hubert  Wright,  last  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Wright  frequently  visited  in 
Oberlin  during  his  daughter’s  college 
course  and  will  be  well  remembered  by 
many  of  her  classmates. 

’14 — Dr.  Arthur  P.  Honess,  associate 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  State  College 
(Pa.),  was  recently  elected  to  the  Royal 
Mineralogical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
The  honor  was  conferred  in  recognition 
of  Dr.  Honess’  work  in  crystal  research 
and  the  book  published  on  the  results  of 
this  research,  “The  Nature,  Origin  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Etch  Figures  of 
Crystals.”  The  society,  from  time  to  time, 
accepts  members  from  America  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  in  the  field  of 
mineralogy.  Since  its  inception  in  1876, 
the  society  has  accepted  only  seventeen 
American  members,  though  at  the  present 
time  several  hundred  Americans  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

’15 — The  marriage  of  Lucy  M.  Douglas 
to  James  R.  Childs  occurred  on  December 
6.  Mr.  Childs  is  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Holden,  Mass.,  where  they  are  making 
their  home. 

’15 — Philip  P.  Gott  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Trade  Association  De- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Gott  has  been  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Trade  Association  Depart- 
ment. 

t’15-16 — After  a time  with  the  North- 
ern Division  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Minne- 
apolis at  the  close  of  the  war,  George  D. 
White  became  associated  with  the  Near 
East  Relief  in  1920  and  was  director  of 
an  orphange  of  5,000  Armenian  children 
in  Kars  in  the  Caucasus  until  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Turks.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  the  children  he  was  director  of 
supplies,  and  then  assistant  managing  di- 
rector of  the  area  at  the  headquarters’ 
office  in  Constantinople.  Again  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Turks  after  their  cap- 
ture of  Smyrna,  and  the  28,000  children 
had  to  be  moved  out  of  Turkey.  For  five 
years  Dr.  Haskell  was  director  of  the  or- 
phanage on  the  Island  of  Svra  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  peace  reigned  at  last. 
In  1928,  with  the  Near  East  Relief  war 
emergency  almost  completed,  he  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Anatolia  College,  Sa- 
lonika, Greece,  as  business  manager. 

Acad.’i6 — Walter  L.  Hopkins,  who 
served  with  the  Princeton  ambulance 
unit  during  the  war  and  received  the 
croix  de  guerre  for  his  service,  died  in 
July  1930  from  the  effects  of  gassing 
during  that  service.  He  was  an  artist 
with  Tiffany  studios,  New  York,  at  time 
of  death. 

’16 — Mrs.  Ira  David  Lucal  (Gladys 
Pyle)  died  at  her  home  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  February  r2,  following  a five  days’ 
illness.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
an  attorney  with  offices  in  Cleveland, 
and  three  small  sons,  Harold,  Kenneth, 
and  Dale. 
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’j6 — Miss  Beulah  Chang  is  holder  of 
the  Barborn  Fellowship,  University  of 
Michigan.  This  fellowship  is  awarded 
to  oriental  women  who  have  rendered 
especially  noteworthy  service  in  their  na- 
tive country.  Miss  Chang  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  Mary  Farnham  High  School, 
Shanghai,  which  school  has  just  cele- 
brated its  seventieth  anniversary.  She  has 
also  assisted  in  the  Social  Institute.  Her 
address  is  Mosher-Jordan  Hall,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

’i6 — Owen  M.  Walton  is  director  of 
religious  education,  Federated  Churches 
of  Cleveland.  He  lives  at  1299  Virginia 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  and  has  two 
children,  Margaret  Elaine,  age  7,  and 
Robert  Owen,  age  4. 

’16-17,  ’15-T7 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill 
N.  Isely  are  general  missionaries,  and 
Miss  L.  Jeannette  Honis  is  missionary 
nurse  at  the  American  Board  station  at 
Gaziantep,  Turkey. 

’17 — Dr.  Eugene  H.  Evans  is  in  Amer- 
ica on  furlough  attending  medical  and 
surgical  clinics  and  studying  broncho- 
scopy in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Vengurla, 
near  Bombay,  India,  on  the  staff  of  a 
large  general  hospital,  a leper  hospital, 
and  a tuberculosis  sanitarium.  Until  May 
1 his  address  is  Temple  University  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

m’i7 — Carl  C.  Compton  is  acting  presi- 
dent of  Anatolia  College  as  well  as  dean. 
He  expects  to  be  in  America  in  1931-32 
studying  in  the  department  of  education, 


University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Compton  have  two  children,  William  Rob- 
ert, born  in  1927,  and  Esther  Ann,  in  1930. 

ex’17 — Bliss  Forbush,  Academy,  ’15, 
and  LaVerne  Hill  Forbush,  ex’i7,  are 
just  finishing  ten  years  of  service  among 
the  Quakers  of  Baltimore.  In  1921  Bliss 
Forbush  became  executive  secretary  of  the 
local  Friends  Meeting,  and  since  1928  has 
directed  the  work  of  the  Friends  in  those 
meetings  located  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  has  also 
been  instructor  in  Bible  in  Friends 
School,  Baltimore,  and  has  written  several 
textbooks  for  church  school  and  day  school 
use.  Bliss  and  LaVerne  Forbush  main- 
tain a number  of  interesting  contacts  with 
educational  institutions,  not  only  through 
their  seven  children  (one  of  whom  is  al- 
ready entered  for  Oberlin,  ’35)  but 
through  the  opportunity  of  serving  on 
various  school  boards.  Bliss  Forbush  for 
several  years  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Baltimore  Friends  School,  a 
private  country  day  school  founded  in 
1800,  and  now  having  an  enrollment  over 
five  hundred.  He  also  serves  on  the  board 
of  a school  for  under-privileged  children, 
a school  in  Palestine,  and  on  the  board 
of  Pendle  Hill,  the  Quaker  Graduate 
School.  LaVerne  Forbush  has  been  active 
in  religious  dramatics  and  has  written 
several  plays  which  have  been  used 
locally. 

’18 — Dr.  Frances  T.  Brown  has  been 
appointed  the  first  woman  interne  in  the 
City  Hospital,  Indianapolis.  Dr.  Brown 
completed  her  work  in  the  medical  col- 


lege of  Indiana  University  an  January, 
standing  third  in  a class  of  107.  She 
is  a member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  hon- 
orary medical  fraternity,  and  Nu  Sigma 
Phi,  women’s  medical  fraternity.  Since 
leaving  Oberlin  she  had  been  in  recon- 
struction work  at  the  Army  hospital  in 
Washington,  and  had  taught  physical 
education  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Lake 
Erie  Colleges. 

’19 — Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Taylor  (Kathryn 
Scheid)  has  been  living  since  her  mar- 
riage, three  years  ago,  in  two  South 
American  republics,  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, where  she  is  constantly  finding 
interesting  contrasts  between  the  “old” 
and  the  “new.”  Modern  modes  of  travel 
and  ways  of  living  are  rapidly  being  in- 
troduced. Mr.  Taylor  is  with  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company,  and 
their  present  address  is  Apartado  11,  Me- 
dellin, Colombia,  South  America. 

’19 — Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Greece, 
expects  to  leave  Saloniki  in  May  for  a 
furlough  in  the  United  States.  He  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  world’s  conven- 
tion of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Cleveland  in 
August. 

ex-’i9-c’2o — After  spending  four  years 
with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New7  York 
in  the  Far  East,  including  China,  Singa- 
pore and  Java,  Lewis  E.  Davis  and  Mil- 
dred Llarter  Davis  have  returned  and  are 
now  living  at  8 Bolton  Place,  Radburn, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Davis  is  with  the  Bank- 
ers’ Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  Street,  New7  York 
City. 
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We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 


HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 


TOBIN’S 


25  West  College  Street 


We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


More  people  than  usual  are  now  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  saving  as  well  as  the  many  advantages 
of  having  available  ready  money. 

When  you  seriously  consider  the  many  real  ad- 
vantages of  a savings  account  in  a strong  conserva- 
tive bank  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a savings  account. 

We  invite  you  to  start  saving  with  us  where  4% 
compound  interest  is  paid  and  where  your  money  is 
safe  and  always  available  in  time  of  need  or  when 


opportunity  knocks. 

Capital  $ 50,000.00 

Surplus  $ 50,000,00 

Resources  over  . . $900,000.00 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 
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J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 

CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion ano  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


20  Mrs.  Davis  Edwards  (Evangeline 
Huntley)  is  with  the  National  Broadcast- 
mg  Company.  See  page  186. 

20  Bradley  Kincaid,  husband  of  Irma 
Forman  Kincaid,  has  a national  reputa- 
tion as  publisher  and  radio  singer  of 
mountain  ballads.  He  broadcasts  regu- 
larly over  WLS,  Chicago,  and  has  just 
issued  a third  book  of  mountain  songs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kincaid  have  twin  daugh- 
ters and  live  at  7321  South  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago. 

’2° — Jane  Ellen  was  born  January  20 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Lahman 
(Blanche  Woodroffe). 

’22,  ex-c’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Isseks  (Wilma  Dixon)  are  the  parents 
of  Robert  Dixon,  born  February  10.  Rob- 
ert has  a sister,  who  is  now  four  years 
old. 

’23>  ’25 — Lowell  and  Helen  Ford  Kil- 
gore are  living  at  2714  Quarry  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Kilgore  is  con- 
nected with  the  bureau  of  chemistry  and 
soils  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

’24,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Han- 
awalt  (Lenore  Smith)  sailed  from  New 
York  on  February  20th  for  Groningen, 
Holland.  Mr.  Hanawalt  has  an  appoint- 
ment as  International  Research  Fellow  to 
do  research  in  physics  at  the  University 
of  Groningen. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Brown 
(Mary  B.  Cushman,  ’24)  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs,  Shanghai,  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Nancy  Springer, 
January  24,  1931.  The  baby  was  born 
in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  spending  a year’s  leave  of 
absence. 

’24,  ’26 — Harold  A.  Wood  and  Mary 
Lou  Glancy  were  married  at  Christmas 
time.  They  are  living  in  Cleveland. 

’25 — The  engagement  of  Ellen  L.  Scott 
to  Raymond  A.  Mickel  of  Western  Re- 
serve Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  was  an- 
nounced at  a Valentine  party  on  February 
14.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  June. 
Miss  Scott’s  address  is  now  1838  East 
101st  Street,  Cleveland. 

’25 — Dorothy  J.  Cook  is  always  glad  to 
receive  Oberlin  news  and  Oberlin  friends 
at  50  Parcot  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

’26 — Be  looking  for  the  Nooze  which 
will  be  out  shortly.  Start  making  your 
plans  to  be  in  Oberlin  June  13-16  for 
your  fifth  anniversary. 

’26 — John  P.  Blume  has  opened  a law 
office  at  9 South  Main  Street,  Oberlin. 
After  leaving  Oberlin  Mr.  Blume  studied 
for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  one  year  at  Western  Reserve 
Law  School,  receiving  his  LL.B.  in  1929. 
He  has  spent  the  past  year  in  a law  office 
in  Cleveland. 

’26,  ’22-’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 
Williams  (Lillian  J.  Thompkins)  have  a 
son,  David  Forsyth,  born  at  Allen  Hos- 
pital, Oberlin,  February  8.  Mr.  Williams 
is  instructor  in  English  in  the  College. 

'27 — Marion  C.  Forbes  is  teaching  the 
third  year  in  primary  school  at  Waipahu, 
a large  plantation  town  15  miles  outside 
Honolulu.  She  writes  that  she  went  surf 
riding  recently  with  Edith  Carson,  ’23, 
who  was  visiting  on  the  Islands.  Miss 
Forbes’  address  is  1548  Wilder  Avenue, 
Honolulu. 

’28 — Janet  F.  Harris  is  planning  to  sail 
for  Naples  the  25th  of  March  and  will 
spend  the  following  three  months  travel- 
ling on  the  continent  and  in  England. 


’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Van- 
Houten  (Martha  Tuckley),  20  Brookside 
Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  entertained 
an  Oberlin  house  party  over  the  week-end 
of  January  17-18.  To  give  a real  Oberlin 
atmosphere,  the  group  listened  to  the 
Oberlin  radio  hour  Saturday  night.  The 
broadcast  was  of  particular  interest,  as 
Tom  Gurney,  a guest,  was  a former  Glee 
Club  member,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Tuck- 
ley and  the  hostess  have  a brother  play- 
ing in  the  College  band.  Those  present 
were  Tom  and  Alice  Kirschner  Gurnev, 
’28;  Stephen  and  Ruth  Tracy  Millard^ 
’28 ; Elizabeth  Tuckley,  ’30,  and  Lester 
Eddy,  ’29. 

c’28  Donald  C.  Gilley,  teacher  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  re- 
cently played  the  dedication  program  of 
the  organ  at  First  Friends  Church,  Koko- 
mo, Indiana.  He  has  also  this  winter 
given  recitals  at  DePaw  University,  Be- 
loit College,  Miami  University,  and  before 
the  Indianapolis  chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists. 

’28 — Elsa  Carlson,  117  Logan  Avenue, 
Geneva,  Illinois,  teacher  in  high  school, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last 
summer. 

’28 — John  P.  Fox  is  teaching  civics  and 
geography  in  the  Roosevelt  High  School, 
East  Chicago. 

c’29 — Alphonse  A.  Gailewicz  is  not  only 
making  good,  but  is  doing  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  at  Piedmont,  California,  ac- 
cording to  an  observer.  His  address  is 
663  Fairmount  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

’29 — A group  of  Twenty-Niners  en- 
joyed a recent  opportunity  to  get  together 
when  on  January  24  A1  Downes,  Larry 
Kiddle,  Bob  Kroc,  Don  Raymond  and 
Bill  Tucker  staged  a miniature  reunion 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  A stag  dinner 
at  the  Wisconsin  Union,  the  university’s 
fine  club  building,  and  the  Wisconsin- 
Ulinois  basketball  game  were  features  of 
the  program.  Bill  and  Don  journeyed 
up  to  Madison  from  Chicago  to  meet 
Larry,  Bob  and  Al,  who  are  doing  grad- 
uate work  and  teaching  at  Madison. 

’29 — The  engagement  of  Katharine 
Wright  King  to  Mr.  Carl  Hayes  Kent, 
Jr.,  was  announced  by  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  King,  in  Cleveland, 
January  10  at  a dinner  at  Shaker  Tavern. 
Mr.  Kent  is  an  alumnus  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. He  is  associated  with  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.,  and  is  a member  of  the 
University  Club.  Among  the  twenty-six 
guests  were  the  following  Oberlin  grad- 
uates: Mrs.  Mella  Silliman  King,  ’96; 
Mr.  Maurice  Jewett,  1900;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvel  Wood,  ’26;  Miss  Alice  Laffer, 
’27;  Mr.  William  II  King,  Jr.,  ’27;  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Mackey  King,  ’28;  Miss  Hanabel 
Jewett,  ’29;  Miss  Sylvia  Geegan  of  Pitts- 
burgh, ’29. 

’29 — Elizabeth  R.  Foley,  who  received 
her  M.A.  at  Bryn  Mawr  last  June  in  the 
department  of  social  economy  and  re- 
search, has  another  fellowship  there  this 
year  and  is  specializing  in  practical  field 
and  case  work. 

’30 — -Martha  E.  Rugh  is  now  living  at 
5819  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ex-' 3 2 — Mary  Cecilia  Durand  is  study- 
ing piano  and  theory  of  music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston.  She  lives 
with  her  brother,  Dana  Bennett  Durand, 
a member  of  the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
history  faculties. 


Human  and  Cordial 

Relations  with  Customers 


It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  this  bank  to  make  its  relations  with  customers 
and  the  public  really  human  and  cordial,  not  merely  formal  and  perfunctory. 

We  realize  that  our  interests  are  mutual.  Bring  your  business  and  fi- 
nancial problems  to  us.  We  will  help  you  solve  them  if  we  can,  and  even  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  extend  to  you  exactly  the  accommodation  you  feel  you 
need  in  any  particular  instance,  at  least  you  may  be  sure  that  your  proposition 
or  request  will  be  fully  and  attentively  considered  by  us. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

"On  The  Corner ” 


DIRECTORS  WHO 

DIRECT 

One  of  the  four  unusual 
safeguards  of  the 

CIevelan6  Crust 


Resources 


over 


$300,000,000 


